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THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL e+ Pteparing for Immediate Publication ... .. 
finds teachers ready to consider the question of the EF ABU L AE F ACILES 


TEXT -BOOKS 


publishes some thousands of text-books, covering every branch of study or Nepos, or even in connection with the latter part of the “ Be- 

pursued in schools, and suitable for all grades. 
These books are the best in their respective subjects, and include the “are new, Gb} 

standard works in all lines, as well as the newest presentations of modern needed bapplement ite Ww 


methods, Teachers will find among this great sry those text-books GREEK HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS 


which will meet their exact needs most satisfactorily. 


; ; A new and thoroughly Revised edition by Pror Jonn C. KirtLanp, Jr. 
to be used in their classes during the coming school year. The 4 Phillips (Exeter) Academy. —12mo. Cloth. With Notes, Synopses, Tllus- 
trations, and a Vocabulary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY FABULAE FACILES are the stories of Perseus, Mercules, the 


Argonauts, and Ulysses, done into Latin with 2) imple constructions, 
It is a first Latin reader, to be read just before taking up Cesar 


By F. Ritcniz, M.A. 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, bulletins, and price lists will be sent 
to any address on request. Correspondence is cordially invited, and will 


By ALice ZIMMERN, Girton College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, 
Plans, and 8 Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv—393. $1.00. 


receive prompt attention, ACTUAL GOVERNMENT AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 
aad As applied under American conditions. OF ETHICS. 
By Avsert Busunett Hart, LL. D. 
American Book Company ( Series ), editor of By War- 
Epochs of American History, etc. cago. Crown 


Publishers of the Leading School and College Text-Books 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


BOSTON ATLANTA | DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


THE BEST PUBLISHED 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 , Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 


Livre des Enfants. \lustrated, Cloth.......... 12mo, Limp cloth, 84 pages .............. $1.50 
Le Seconda Livre desE nfants, Cloth..... .15 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. 1.00 
La Langue Francaise. 12mo0. Clot , 202 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French, .75 
Le Francais Pratique. mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Kaciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other for.ign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPPANY 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


85iand 853 SIXTH AVENUE...--...--.-----+ (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


MEODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


26 John St., New York 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. Woh Genie oe 


make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


HE LEAD PENCIL is the most universal medium 
used in drawing, and it is the best. No other 
medium has so many excellences and so few faults. 
We may use the pen, the brush, the crayon, but the lead 
pencil is always about to supplement their defects. No 
other medium has a more agreeable tone; its ever readi- 
ness makes it the best of servants; it approaches the pen 
in precision, the brush in softness, the crayon in freedom, 
while its soft pearly tones ranging from the most delicate 
shades to those of considerable strength, are so agreeable 
that in my heart I can but say I love you. 
D, R. AUGSBURG, 
Oakland, Cal. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE . 


WHEN Mr. Augsburg wrote these 

lines we suppose he had in 
mind Dexon’s American Graphite 
Pencils. They combine all these 
qualities, and it is their strength, 
smoothness, and durability that 
make them so dear to the hearts 
of the drawing profession. 


Send 16 cents in stamps and mention this paper, and 
a sample package will be sent that will make you think 
life is worth living after all. 


. . Jersey City, N. J. 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
~ Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSIVAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Harvard Medical School. 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


June 29— Aug. 1. 
Especially for Teachers. 
Address the Dean. 


Tufts College 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Courses in English, Pedagogy, Economics, Math- 
ematics. Academic Credit. July 13 to August 22. 
For circular address . 

D. L. MAULSBY, 


my45t Turts COLLEGE, MASS. , 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903, 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MapisonN, WIs. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction In Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, History and Government, Eco- 
nomics, Psychology, Education, Theory of Design, 
Drawing, Music, Mathematics, Surveying, Shop- 
work, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, and Physical Education. The courses are 
designed for teachers, but are open to all qualified 
men and women. July 6 to August 14, 1903. 
Reduced railway rates on account of the meeting of 
the National Educational Association in Boston. 
The announcement and detailed information will 
be sent on application to J. L. Loves, 16 Univer 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N, 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRL3’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
“Jsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 2/6 pp. $1.4 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square N. Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Telephone in Every Room. 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Grand Central From Fail River 
station take cars mark- Boats take *‘ 9th Ave. 
ed * Broadway to Elevated Train to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 59th St.,”’ from which 
reach Hotel Empire in Hotel Empire 1s only 
seven minutes. one minute’s walk. 


The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and moderate prices. 


A ony er of | Within ten minutes 
street car lines pass 
the Hotel Empire than of all the theaters and 
any other hotel in the great department 


city. stores. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING, 


Send for booklet,  W. donson Quien, Prop, 


GILLOTT’S PENS==_= 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. ™*" 


the highest award ever made, and 


no other pen-maker has it. 


91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


England has her BRITANNICA, 


20th Century Encyclopedia Making by the American.” 


“T think your plan of publish- 
ing an Encyclopedia which shall 
show the existing condition and 
progress of the United States, in 
order that we may not be com- 
pelled to look for that information 
in fvereign publications, a most 
excellent idea.” 

GEO. F. HOAR, 
U.S. Senator. 


“An ‘ Encyclopedia Americana’ 
seems to me to be avery pressing 
necessity, and I know no one 
more competent to undertake 
such an important work than the 
editor of the Scientific American.” 

WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
U. 8. Senator. 


France her LAROUSSE, and Ger- 
many her MYER and her BROCK, 
HAUS, but the United States has 
never produ ‘ed a National Ency- 
clopedia. Realizing this fact, 
Frederick Converse Beach, Ed- 
itor of the Scientific American, 
assisted by more than seven 
hundred eminent writers and 
specialists, has, after years of 
labor, produced the Twentieth 
Century marvel of Encyclopedia 
making, namely, the 


Kocyclopedia Americana 


It is the one Setpetiocly American 
Encyclopedia, in completeness of 
detail, style of diction, and terse- 
ness of expression. 

lt is an epitome of up-to-date 
knowledge, prepared by Americans 
for Americans. The product of 
American brains and American 
hands now leads the world. Sothe 
Encyclopedia Americana, the 

roduct of American scholarship, 

kes the lead for freshness, com- 
prehensiveness, and practical 
utility. In these 


SIXTEEN SUPERB 
ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


there is condensed a vast store of 
knowledge about every conceivable 
subject. it is not only equal to the 
best of the other eyclopedias, 
but newer, fuller in information, 
and thoroughly up to the present in 


style, type, and freshness of | 


material. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK 
IN EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


New Text, New Type, New Mags, 
New Illustrations. Every contrib- 
utor anauthority in hisline. Ever 
article new, fresh, crisp, original, 
and written from the modern 
American standpoint. 


The Encyclopedia Americana 
is sold exclusively in connection 


with the Scientific American, 
through the 


Scientific American Club 


“The wholly itneflicient treat” 
ment we receive in foreign publi- 
cations should ensure a very wide 
demand for a truly American 
work, especially at this time 
when the developments of prac- 
tical science are revolutionizing 
our arts and handicraits. Sucha 
work, emanating from the oflice 
of the Scientific American, will 
have the confidence of the entire 


American peg" 
JNO. P. JONES, 
U. S. Senator. 


“The progress and develop- 
ment of the United States in all 
avenues of human activity de- 
mand a work which will bring 
into compact form information 
which is daily needed by the 
statesman, Jawyer, editor, busi- 
nears man, and others.” 

CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 

U. S. Senator. 


se CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. “¢ 


Town and State ...-.+-++ 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CLUB, 12° Boyiston St., Boston, Mass., 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, tree of charge, sample pages of 
your Encyclopedia Americana, with full particulars of your special 
price to members of THe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Club. 


from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. A vacation 
among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 


strength and contentment. 


boarding houses and ranches. 
Complete information on request. 


W. W. HALL, N. E. P. A., 369 Wa‘hington St., Boston, Mass. 


Moderate charges at hotels, 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


‘Journal of Education” will secure a 


year's subscription free. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CoO, 
Beacon &t,, Boston, 


| Oe YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 


Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


mantic LAND OF EVANGELINE, 


-.. NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa.- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
=P faster than in any land we have ever visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season—one in 
July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 


Editor ‘‘ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


WABASH. 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 


Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one regular one-way fare, plus $2.00, for the 
round trip. Tickets will be on sale on or about 
July 1st to 5th, and will be good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before July 12th; but upon deposit of 
tickets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late as 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City- 
St. Louis, Omaha,and Des Moines to Niagara Falls, 
having its own rails. It also has its owa rails be- 
tween Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Falls. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen- 
awe will have the de ue of stopping off at either 

iagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and Buffalo. 

The Wabash has rapid and superior service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit co Boston and 


New York. 
Cc. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIs, MO. 


ERMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


GREEN MOUNTAINS’ 

;OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 

FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 

ISLANDS AND SHORES ¢& 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN Teel 

BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and 
NEW LONDON, 
For tMustrated book on Vermont and Lake 
Homes" —1 — with maps, lists of resorts, and farm 
T. HANLEY. N. A, Cesraat Veswowr 300 
Wasainoton Sraret, Boston. 


in, Summer 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St, Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Consany. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. andTkt. Agt. BOSTON, 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and auecessful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day college affilt- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS! AGENCY, 
2-4 Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. LVIL 


BOSTON, 


NEW ‘YORK & CHICAGO, JUNE 18, 


1903. No. 25. 


of Hducation. 


A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor 
Weekly. - $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 
of thre’ or more, $2.00 a year 
my and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 a 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
(id subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one penance at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 K. 19th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


SOME DAY. 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 
shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame, 

But each for ‘the joy of working, and each in his separate 
star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things 
as They Are, —Rudyard Kipling. 


HOW SHALL CHILDREN BE LED TO LOVE 
GUUD BOOKS? 


BY ISABEL LAWRENCE, 


Superintendent of Training Department, Normal School, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


uue Child is greater luau the bouk, and the 
Willcht at aby given peroud of child ile, 
ueterumue laigely what me can appropriate irum 
literature, 

ine child before eight is interested in vivid 

images, but’ not im relations. He cares for action, 
ior color and sense, for the marvelous and the un- 
possibie; hence he revels in myth and fairy tale. 
lis child knows only the family; loves stories of 
children, delights in the Indian, but has no more 
comprehension of his own country than a Zulu sav- 
age. Rhythm attracts him to song and poem. Evea 
lis prose stories should “run in the ears like the 
noise of breakers.” 

from eight to fourteen, the boy reads invention 
and travel greedily, to find out how things are done. 
lle loves the moving tale flavored with bloodshed 
and wonder. Give him this sont of incident in good 
literature, where it embodies truth and thought, and 
he will soon reject worthless stuff of his own acco:d. 
The girl's book of this period is large pernicious. 
let the girl read her brother’s book till her demand 
lor the love story cannot be ignored; then give her 
the best class of novels. 

rom fourteen to eighteen in early adolescence, 
there is a eraze for reading. It matters not how 
lany books are read, so they be wholesome. Let 
the young mind catch fire at many points, so the 
spark be divine. A foundation of wide reading must 
lv laid now for the close logical study of one book 
later, 

There should be more story telling and oral rc ad- 
ing in home, school, and library. It is not wicked 
to hegin in the middle of a book, if that be its at- 
inactive point. It is as absurd to make a boy study 
the life of the author, to interest him in Ichabod 
(rane, as it would be to make a young man study 
the family records as’a preliminary to falling in lové 
with the daughter of the house. 

inally, any child will love good literature who is 
‘urrounded by its lovers. Before we legislate that 
‘very teacher must sing and draw, let us insist that 
0 teacher who knows not literature and loves it not 
he appointed to take charge of children of any age. 

-Address, 


Remember the Chinese proverb, “With time and 
patience, the mulberry leaf becomes satin.’’ 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—(1X.) 


, BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM, 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


The Isles of Shoals off dear New England’s coast, 
How desolate they sleep amid the waves! 

As if some night a flock of meteors 

Flashed flaming into heaven and perished, plunged 
Hissing into the weltering white sea, r 
Thrusting their star-bones up above the foam 

And fury. Men said: “Here are islands!” One 
That kept somewhat its star shape they named Star. 


The year made memorable by the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth saw the establishing of a fish- 
ing station on these islands. Three years later the 
station had increased to a settlement; and from this 
time the industry of taking, curing, and shipping 
fish to Europe was an important one, the population 
soon increasing to six hundred. They established a 
church, seminary, tavern, court house, salt works, 
rope walk, erected a fort, maintained a company of 
militia, and sent two representatives to the general 
court. The county court was also regularly held 
here. It is worthy of note that the last proclamation 

of Governor Benning Wentworth as royal 


ate 
4 


governor of New Hampshire was issued 
from Star Island. The entire group was 
incorporated into the township of Apple- 
dore in 1661, the union lasting for a score 
of years. In 1715 Star Island was incor- 
porated into the township of Gosport. 
Several years ago the inhabitants of this 
old town were bought out, and their old 
cabins and fish huts entirely removed to 
make room for the elegant hotel and other 
accompaniments of a modern summer re- 
sort. But the Smith monument, and the 
old Stone church, the latter dating Rae to 
1685,— 


“Built of the wreck of an old Spanish ship is 
Upon the highest rock, whence far and faint 
Above the rolling music of the waves, 


Soke 


OLD STONE CHURCH. 


So there they lie off stern New England’s coast, 
Bleak, lonely; and with all the great green earth 
To choose from, men and women came and built 
Their habitations here, and here they lived, 
And loved, and toiled, and suffered. 

—Blanche Fearing. 


These islands, nine in number, situated ten miles 
from the coast, are visible from Portsmouth. 
Though grouped closely together by nature, arti- 
ficial boundaries have assigned Malaga, Duck, 
Smutty Nose, Appledore, and Cedar to Maine; while 
Jiar (the largest of the group), Londoners’, Seaveys, 


ISLES OF SHOALS LIGHT. 


and White are in New Hampshire. Small in size, 
and for the most part barren rocks, glistening with 
black and white mica, and strewn with seaweed, 
these islands suggest more of romance than utility; 
yet while the associations connected with them are 
now primarily of a literary character, they are not 
devoid of those rich in historic value. 

History tells us that Captain John Smith made 
numerous explorations in North Virginia as early as 
1614, traversing with eight men the entire coast 
from the Penobscot to Cape Cod. The John Smith 
monument now stands on Star Island, in memory of 
those early days, 


‘hat beat their organ thunder on the rocks 
The peaceful bell pealed sweetly,” 
bring back memories of those early days. 

The life of the old fishermen of Gosport is well 
revealed through the writings of the “laureate” of 
the isles, Celia Thaxter, whose large heart and 
boundless sympathy are abundantly evinced in her 
tender ministrations to the humble folk domiciled 
on the neighboring island. 

When Mrs. Thaxter was but five years old, her 
father moved with his family from Portsmouth to 
Appledore. The little Celia, with almost no human 
companionship save that of her parents and brothers, 
grew to love with an 
ardency little short of 
devotion, all the com- 
ponents of the wondrous 
panorama of nature. 

How much this pecu- 
liar environment had to 
do with moulding her 
character, can perhaps be 
better approximated than 
accurately estimated In 
her own words: “All the 
pictures over which I 
dream are set in- this 
framéwork of ithe sea, 
that sparkled and sang, 
or frowned and threat- 
ened, in the ages that 
are gone as it does to- 
day.” She also speaks of 
the eternal sound of the 
sea as not tending to 
wear away the edge of her perceptive faculties, as 
one might expect, but on the other hand, rendering 
her eyesight keener, her speech more distinct, the 
lines of thought more clearly defined, and her 
memory more accurate. 

Certain it is that some of her finest nis pro- 
dactions were wafted along by strong sea breezes. 

‘ake “The Sandpiper,” for instance, the moral of 
which is encircled by rare descriptive power. “Sea- 
side Goldenrod,” “A Song of Hope,” and many 
other titles might be added as illustrations of this 
feature. Even in “Land-Locked,” her first printed 
poem, ithe same power appears, though negatively in 
force. Her friend, Sarah Orne Jewett, tells us that 
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shortly before her death, in 1894, she revisited :all 
the old haunts, perhaps with the dim foreboding 
that this visit would be her last. The end came 
suddenly, and she was laid 
to vest on her loved 
Appledore, surrounded by 
the flowers she had so ten- 
derly eared for. 

While the voice of their 
native songster is stilled, 
songs from these isles have 
not ceased. One of the lat- 
est is from Blanche Fear- 
ing, a Chicago poet, for 
whom those grand old rocks 
with their constantly chang- 
ing sea and sky have ‘a 
powerful charm. 

The atmosphere which to 
a sensitive soul pervades the 
portals of the spot rendered 
almost sacred by the one 
now gone, permeates Miss 
Fearing’s exquisite poem, 
“Celia Thaxter’s Grave on 
Appledore” :— 


“How fitting thou should’st hold her island grave, 
In thy embrace, O wonderful white sea, 

And that the solemn tones of wave and wave, 
Holding mysterious converse e’er should be 

The voices round her, since she loved them best; 
That, like a waveless sea, the boundless sky 

Should bend and beat above her like a breast 
With infinite star-pulses throbbing by; 

That she should lie in state forever there 
In God’s Cathedral, where by day and night 
His tapers burn with unextinguished light, 

And silence fills the mighty dome like prayer, 
Above the music of his organ seas 
By some great angel swept through mystic keys! 


O Silence, what a trumpet torgue thou hast! 

O Death how dost thou live! Her grave is there, 
But lo, her spirit that men say has passed 

From earth to heaven, abideth everywhere! 
Her voice is in the murmur of the seas, 

Her garments rustle with the bending flowers, 
She breathes upon us in the passing breeze; 

Her gentle music wings the languid hours. 


TRAP DYKE, ISLES OF SHOALS. 
Thus heart-beats vibrate on when hearts are still, 
And thoughts go winging on beyond the will 
That gave them life, as stars that leave God’s throne 
Wheel on forever through the vast unknown. 
My soul, this is earth’s Immortality,— 
Sweet, wonderful! What then must Heaven's be?” 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in discussing his- 
torians who have passed away, says: “There was 
Bancroft, with a style but now felt to be over- 
strained and inflated; Prescott, with attractive but 
rather colorless style and rather superficial interpre- 
tation; Ticknor, dull and aceurate; Hildreth, ex- 
tremely dry. Palfrey, laborious yet delightful; and 
Parkman, more original in his work and probably 
more permanent in his fame than any of these.” 


THE SCHOOL CITY PLAN. 


BY JANE A. STEWART, PHILADELPHIA, 


CELIA THAXTER’S GARDEN. 


A primary school in which the children, from 
kindergarten to fourth grade, are hajypy, free from 
restraint, orderly, studious, and, self-controlled; in 
which the teacher may leave her room at any time 
without fear of disastrous results; in which there is 
mutual sympathy and understanding between 
teacher and scholars; where the children feel that 
the school is something desirable and attractive kept 
for them and not for the teacher’s advantage; where 
they feel individual and personal respons‘bility and 
pride for the school’s good order; in which enthus- 
iasm penetrates every part of the school life:— 
where is the primary principal and teacher who 
would not like to realize such an ideal for her own 
building and for the little ones under her charge? 

This ideal condition has been made actual in 
many schools in Philadelphia, and other places, by 
the proper application of a simple and effective plan 
—that of the school city. 

This method, it may be known, was originated by 
Wilson L. Gill, of New York, president of the 
American Patriotic League, lawyer, civil engineer, 
organizer, philanthropist, and patriot. The succe:s- 
ful demonsirat‘on of the plan in many places has 
already shown its value as a solution of the great 
problem before the American teacher of how t» 
train the child in moral and civie responsibility. 

tealizing iis worth, and desirous of placing her 
school on the highest plane of efficiency, the qucs- 
tion of how to introduce the method is one which 
immediately confronts the busy principal; and she 
is huoyed up through the period of essential prep- 
aration and planning by the ststaining thought 
that though the new plan will require at the outs>t 
an expenditure of time and thought, when once the 
method has been fully inaugurated, there will be a 
great saving of effort, both bodily and mental; not 
to speak of the incalculable results in the greater 
efficiency and higher standard to be attained by the 
school. 

The first thing necessary when a principal has de- 
cided to organize under the schol city methid, is to 
eall all the pupils together, in a single assembly, if 
possible, and to arouse their enthusiasm by expla‘n- 
ing the new order to them. (By addressing Mr. Wil- 
son Gill. New Paliz, N, Y., author of the method, 
a form of address and a city charter may be obtained, 
and also other helps for this purpose.) 

The appeal is made to the scholars from the 
standpoint of love for native land. The teacher will 
point out that the children are asked to show their 
love for their country by living as good, honest, true 
citizens, and by trying to train themselves in those 
habits and qualities which will make them good, 

As citizens of the “school city,” they are told that 
they will have the right to make their own laws, and 
to compel each other to obey them, just as the big 


folks do in the big cities; and in this way they will 
learn to become intelligent and faithful citizens 
when they are grown up. 

The charter is deseribed to them as telling the 
rigits and duties of the citizens—that they must 
have a city council to make laws; a mayor to attend 
to the business of the people; and to appoint police- 
men to help the people to do right, and to arrest the 
people who interfere with other people’s rights; 
magistrates who will listen to complaints and decide 
on punishments; ete. 

It is pointed out that citizens must love their 
country and their city; and love and help one an- 
other. Then all who will pledge themselves to this 
are asked to rise and hold up the right hand, saying, 
“I do.” The principal then impressively declares 
them to have become citizens. If the words of the 
whole address are spoken in an authoritative and in- 
spiring way to evoke enthusiasm, at the close it will 
be found that all the pupils are eager to enlist and 
enter into the plan. 

It is not to be expected that all the children will 
comprehend all that is said to them at first; but 
they will later through practice. 

Previous to the election of city council which 
follows, the prineipal tactfully arouses the right 
spirit, and eliminates jealous feeling. By explain- 
ing to the pupil who is not elected that it is not 
necessarily because the other scholars do not like 
him; but that it may be best that he shall wait till 
another election, good feeling is aroused and de- 
veloped. The scholars are warned to be careful in 
their selection, and not to nominate or vote for any 
candidates because they like the individuals, but 
only because they think they will make good officers. 

Any pupil in a class may stand up and name a 
classmate for an office. The support of nine others 
must be shown by raising their hands in order to 
constitute the one named a candidate. Nominations 
are by the classes, elections by the whole school. 

The names of the nominees are written plainly 
on the blackboard that all may see. When there is 
no assembly room in a building that is large enough, 
the elections are held in each room, and the result. 
announced by the principal. 

As soon as officers are selected, they are intro- 
dueed to the school. The council is composed usually 
of two or more councilmen, from each room (or 
“ward”’) and convenes promptly after election. It 
chooses from its number, a president and secretary. 
Then a mayor, a judge, clerk of court, a_ sheriff, 
attorney, and city clerks, are elected, or officers cor- 
responding to these as indicated by the local city 
charter. 

The adoption of a code of laws is one of the first 
steps following the election of the council. The 
following code is suggested by Mr. Gill:— 

CHAPTER I, THE GHNERAL CITY LAW. 

“Ag ye would that men should do to you do ye even so 
to them.” This is the general law of this school city, 
and all other laws and regulations must conform to it. 

CHAPTER II. THINGS PROHIBITED. 
Order. 

Article 1. Anything which disturbs the order in the 
halls, class rooms or toilet rooms is prohibited. 

Article 2. Anything which is immodest, profane, rude, 
or intentionally unkind is prohibited. 

Cleanliness. 

Artiele 3. Anything which unnecessarily detracts 
from the orderly appearance or healthful condition of 
our school city is prohibited. 

Health. 

Article 4. Anything which unnecessarily mars or de- 
stroys property in our school city is prohibited. 

CHAPTER III. DUTIES. 

Article 1. Every citizen is obliged to call the atten- 
tion of the authorities to any violation of the laws of 
the school city. 

CHAPTER IV. PUNISHMENTS. 

Article 1. Any citizen violating any law of this school 
shall be subject to punishment not less than a repri- 
mand and not greater than a withdrawal of the right of 
citizenship. 

Article 2. Every punishment must be approved by the 
principal. 


(Continued on page 393.) 
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INDUSTRIAL WOKK IN HYANNIS STATE 
NOKMAL SCHOOL*~—(XL) 


BY IDA E, FINLEY, 
WEAVING. 
llistorically speaking, weaving for clothing, plant- 
‘yo for food, and building for shelter are the three 
primal race occupations.. Froebel believes that these 
‘hree forms of activity are cssential to normal de- 
velopment. Certainly of all the forms of industrial 
york tried in our school, none is more popular with 
ihe children of the primary grades than is weaving. 


Avain and again comes from some child the re- 
quest that he be allowed to weave. 

‘The occupation is varied both in the things made, 
the materials used, and the method of work. It is 
an occupation suited to children of different ages in 
the primary grades. 

I. KINDERGARTEN WEAVING. 


Que form of it, the pattern weaving with paper 
ts, has long been in use in the kmdergartetis. 
!i is a source of so much pleasure to the litile 
workers, that some years ago 1 introduced it into 
iy first grade, and carried on the work started in 
the kindergarten with which I was then associated. 
Many of the patterns are difficult enough to furnish 
an occupation adapted to a child ten or twelve years 
of age. I still use the pretty kindergarten mats of 
colored paper with my older pupils in first grade; 
and let them make them up into sachets by folding 
on the diameter, and lacing the edges together with 
baby ribbon. hey make dainty and acceptable 
vilts at Christmas time. 

These little mats come in 7x7 inch squares, cut in 
strips 1-£ inch, 1-3 inch, or 1-2 inch wide, with a 
corresponding margin wll around the mat. With 
cach mat, comes a set of strips of the same w-dth as 
the strips of the mat, to be woven into it. 

A strip is threaded into a steel weaving needle, 
sold by all kindergarten supply companies, and with 
i! is woven over one, under one, through the strips 
of the mat, always leaving free the marginal strips. 
The strips are put in with the right, then the left 
hand, alternately. Each strip as woven in, is pushed 
\) to the top of the mat, by use of the needle, on 
ihe wrong side of the mat. Other patterns are used, 
is “over two, under two,” or “over three, under 
ihree,” “over two, under one,” ete. Some few are dic- 
laled; others are originated ‘by the children. I 
‘lictute only the most simple ones used in’ the 
revular kindergarten school of weaving. The 
children then work out new patterns with their 
mats. ‘hese practice mats are also 
ised in some kindergartens, and are made of 
marble eloth, eut like the paper mats with the 
half-inch strips. Instead of weaving ,in an- 
other strip, a thin slat of wood 1-2 inch wide 
's woven or laced over and under the strips of the 


practice 
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mat, always leaving the marginal strips free, as in 
the paper mats. ‘These slats, made of thin light 
wood, are another kindergarten occupation material, 
used in kindergartens for “slat lacing.” They come 
in colors or plain. With the white marble cloth 
mats, we use the colored ones. A mat cut from 
bright morocco leather into which is woven the 
plain slat, gives very young children great delight. 

Because of the perishableness of the material the 
paper mats require much manual skill in the little 
weaver. They are too difficult for the younge st 


children of kindergarten and primary “grades. 


Therefore, T use thom only for the older children 
who have acquired some dex‘erity in 
using the slats and practice mat, an 
in weaving upon the tape looms. 


If TAPE WEAVING. 


This is one of the most simple and 
uttractive forms of the ocewpation. 
Upon looms 20x20 inches in s'z2 (or 
small:r if desired) we weave tape in‘o 
quilts for a doll’s bed, or a pillow-top 
for actual use. 

The tape used is an English make 
of white cotton tape, which we our- 
selves dye any color des'red. Two 
tones of light blue, green, or nut 
brown have made pleasing p llow- 
tops. 

The loom used is 20x20 inches, 
made upon the same model as the 
smal] loom described under Rug 
Weaving, and of which a working 
drawing is shown in Fig. 1, except that the brads in 
the ends are spaced 3-4 inch apart, and there is but 
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one row of them. The ends, each 
twenty inches long, are made from plank just as 
shown in the working drawing, and are joined 
by two strips of 1-2 inch board, each about 
three inches wide. ‘There is no heddle or 
shuttle for this loom. Strips of tape are fastencd to 
the brads and stretched across the loom. With 
the steel weaving needle, used for the paper 
mats, the strips which form the woof are laced in, 
over one, under one, through the warp. 

This simple pattern is the only one we find firm 
enough for the pillow-top of tape. Perhaps other 
materials would permit use of other patterns. Art 
denim cut into strips one inch wide, hemmed on the 
edges, and: so woven has been used for some artist'e 
pillow-tops on sale at Whitney’s, Boston, this winter. 
Ribbon three-fourths to one inch wide may be so 
used, or a light weight soft leather would make a 
pillow-top suitable for a den or library. 

The stwips are woven in with the right and left 
hands alternately, as in the regular kindergarten 
weaving. If the steel needle trouble the little 
worker, the strips may be woven in by the fingers 
alone. So used, this loom, like the practice mat, 
may be used by the youngest children, as there is 
none of the nervous tax which is involved in the 
use of the paper mats. 

Another form of weaving easv for ‘the little pvo- 
ple, and which affords them much pleasure, is,— 


lll, RUG WEAVING. 


Beautiful and artistic rugs for a dollhouse, or a 
wuTiage-mat for the doll-carriage are made of 
wools, rag, or jute, on small looms nine inches by 
twelve inches in s'ze. Larger rugs are also-~made 
upon larger looms. The materials used are coarse 
Germantown wools, or jute,—and for the rag rugs 
cheap outing flannel. We buy the five-cent white 
outing flannel, dye it any color desired, tear it into 
strips about 1-4 inch wide, and wind it into balls. 
Then it is ready for use. 

A two or three yard length so cut and wound is 
asily used, and avoids too frequent splicing. The 
effect of these rag rugs is soft and pretty. The rug 
is firm enough, too, to be serviceab'e, and one of a 
size for actual use has ben started in Grade IT., upon 
a loom 20x42 inches. 


I, LOOMS. 


The looms are made in cur own manual training 
rooms, and are modelled somewhat after looms seen 
in use in other schools. In Fig. I, a working draw- 
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Fig U. 


ing of our’ smallost loom, 9x12 inches, shows its 
construction. ‘lhe two ends are made from plank, 
and are joined by two strips of 1-2 inch board, 
screwed on. ‘The width of the boards need not be 
the same as in this loom, but is a matter of choice 
or convenience. In the larger looms these strips 
are two to three inches. wide, though the ends are 
made with the same general proportions as in the 
model. It is important that the ends be screwed 
rather than nailed to the strips which join them. 
It is, also, important that the brads be placed as in 
the model. It will be noticed that across the ends 
are placed two rows of brads, spaced 1-2 ineh apart, 
and alternating in position. To these brads the 
threads which form the warp are tide in stringing 
up the loom. 
ig. If shows a working drawing of the heddle 
used for this loom. This heddle is made from 1-8 
inch brass, is 9 1-2 inches long, and 3 1-2 inches 
wide. ‘About 1 5-16 inches above the lower edge is 
placed a row of holes 1-8 inch in diameter. These 
holes are spaced 1-2 inch apart, and the first is 1-2 
inch from the left edge. Alternating with the holes 
is a row of slots, each 1-8 inch wide and two inche: 
long, spaced 1-2 inch apart. One end of the slot 
le is 1-4 inch from the lower 
el af edge of the heddle. The 
~ heddle is used to separate the 
threads of the warp. 
Fig. ILI shows the shuttle 
used. It is twelve inches 
long, one inch wide, and one- 
, fourth inch thick. Each end 

is curved out as shown in the 
sketch so as to hold the 
yy’ threads, and whittled down 
to a thin edge, that it may 
be pushed through easily 
without catching the threads 
of-the warp. The thread (of 
wool, rag, or jute) which is 
to form the woof is wound 
on this shuttle. 

The larger looms are made 


v_tAL__ upon the same model, and 


are 20x20 inches in size. 


Fig. IIT. 
II. STRINGING UP THE LOOM. 

To string up the joom satisfactorily is something 
of an art. It must be done tight enough to give 
firmness, vet not so tight as to prevent free action 
of the heddle. We use any common twine for the 
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warp in wool and rag rugs. It is tied to the end 
brad at one end of the loom, passed through the 
first hole in the heddle (which is held midway be- 
tween the two ends of the loom, in an upright posi- 
tion, and with the wider margin at the top), tied 
to the end brad in the opposite end of the loom, 
wound around the first brad of the alternating row 
in the same end, passed through the first slot, and 
returned to the opposite end, where it is tied to the 
second brad. It is then wound around the next 
brad, and passed through the second hole in the 
heddle, to the opposite end, and tied as before. In 
this way the entire loom is strung up. A large 
darning needle assists in passing the thread 
through the holes and slots. Also, two can work to 
better advantage than one in stringing up the loom. 
We usually just start the weaving for the children. 


Ill. WEAVING. 


Two children work together. One holds the 
heddle, while the other throws the shuttle. The 
heddle is heavy, so that a child must hold it with 
both hands, firmly and evenly, midway between the 
two ends of the loom. If one end is held lower than 
the other, the child who is weaving finds it difficult 
to push the shuttle through without mistake. Held 
firmly and evenly, and as near the middle of the 
loom as possible, it keeps the threads well apart, and 
affords sufficient space close to the heddle for the 
shuttle fully wound to pass through. The heddle is 
held alternately up, then down. The weaver must 
pass his shuttle through, close to the heddle, first 
with the right hand, then with the left, as it is 
passed alternately from right to left, and left to 
right. Care must be exercised by the little weaver 
to leaye a loop of thread at each end when the 
shuttle is drawn through. lest the rug narrow in the 
middle. To avoid this, the one holding the heddle 
pushes it up after the shuttle is passed through, 
while the weaver measures the loops and pulls the 
thread as tight as need be. but not tieht enouch to 
draw in the threads of the warp. The heddle is 
used to push un the web. Tn the rag rngs we swme- 
times push it un more closely bv use of an unbreak- 
ahle rubber eoamh. This strains the threads of the 
warp less than does the vse of the heddle. 

IV. SPLICING. 

When we splice the threads of the woof, the 
fingers are used to put in the short end of thread. 
Then the new thread is drawn through with the 
shuttle to about one inch from the end of the old 
thread. The two ends are allowed to overlap about 
1 1-2 or two inches. The weaving is continued as 
before. If, when finished, any short ends appear 02 
the rug where it was spliced, they are cut off. If 
the splice is md» near the edge of the rug we al- 
ways turn back ‘he thread two or three inches. It 
is stronger if the splice is made as far as that from 
the edge. 

Usually be- ‘ers of a contrasting color are intro- 
duced into t° «°c rugs. With the rag rugs we ob- 
tained a pretty mottled effect by sewing together 
uneven lengths of flannel in two harmonious ‘tones 
of a color. A pretty effect may be obtained by twi-t- 
ing two colors to form a thread of the woof. 

Vv. RAFFIA WEAVING. 

The little people of the second grade find enjoy- 
ment in weaving for their doll-houses a Japanese 
matting of raffia. The raftia is soft and pliable and 
gives a very preity maiting .effect when woven. As 
in braiding, it is more pliable and more easily us-d, 
if first carefully washed in warm water and dried. 

This matting is woven upon the larger looms, 
20x20 inches in size. This loom is constructed upon 
the same general plan as the smaller one described. 
The two end pieces are made exactly like the work- 
ing drawing for the loom described, except that they 
are each twenty inches long. They are joined by 
two strips of 1-2 inch board, each about three inches 
wide. Some of the heddles are made from tin in- 
stead of brass. Though less expensive than the 
brass heddles, the tin ones are more apt to ent the 
theads, Vor the warp in raffia weaving we find a 


strong linen colored linen thread best. We are 
using a hempen twine. 

The looms are strung up just as for the rag and 
wool rug weaving, using a heddle. Instead of the 
shuttle we weave with a needle. ‘The raffia comes in 
lengths too short to wind upon a shuttle. A long 
piece of reed, No. 4, with a slit in one end for an eye 
makes a good needle. The raffia is threaded into 
this needle as into a worsted or carpet needle. It is 
then woven in just as with the shuttle. Two chil- 
dren work as before, one holding the heddle alter- 
nately up and down. The weaver pushes his needle 
through close to the heddle as he did his shuttle, an 
uses the heddle to push up the web. Care must be 
taken in choosing the raffia to keep the threads of 
the woof of nearly uniform size, cutting off the fine 
ends when necessary. 

The splice is made just as in the wool rugs. It is 
hest to have the splice come at least two inches from 
the edges that the matting may have a firm edge. 
If designs are introduced for borders or all-over 
weave, the pattern is put in with the needle just as 
in the ordinary kindergarten weaving. Without 
using the heddle, the child counts the “over three, 
under one” of his pattern. When the pattern has 
been put in, the heddle is again used for the plain 
weaving. 

These raffia webs are pretty for covers to piazza 
cushions and pillows filled with pine needles, or 
short ends of raffia. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER.—(IL.) 


The peace after a conquest of self and the sel- 
fishness which is sin, no matter what yet lies before 
in way of reparation, is beyond description,—it is 
like the sleep which ever betokens it, a gift from 
above. From its grateful ministration we start out 
anew upon a new world, light and free, and life be- 
comes, in truth, the waking dream. Metamorphoses 
transcending all our powers of imagination occur to 
waken confidence and hope and longing for worthi- 
ness: sweet influences impel we know not how, and 
help us out of difficulties we had fancied insur- 
mountable; forces outside of ourselves gain control 
and effect the accomplishment of- the impossible; 
and somehow the striving soul is spared all the 
agony consequent upon the regaining a state of con- 
scious consecration to righteousness, until it is 
strong to endure. Life will grow hard and real 
again, and the sincerity of penitence must be tested 
to the uttermost, an apprehension truly paralyzing. 
Well. indeed, if the vovager have a sponsor who can 
say, “He has suffered and he will suffer vet more for 
the good of his fellowmen.” 
hold over us for good and all, and though life may 
not he happiness, it may be helpful and perfecting. 

The ancient mariner was not free from the 
thralldom of sin, from its disheartening influences, 


Then evil loses its | 


of the heart, and is therefore accounted sufficient 
unto himself; and the celestial messengers emanat- 
ing from the cursing corses of the victims of his 
sinning can leave him to a self-command which 
satisfies as does any other perfect thing. And now 
appear the pilot and ithe hermit, the two whose 
ministrations will give to the much-tried mariner all 
his heart can wish, and utterly free him from the 
past with its dead selves and nightmares of sin. 


WOODLAND BENEFACTORS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


When searching for field and woodland treasures, 
don’t forget the birches. “Our Lady of the woods,” 
Lowell calls the white birch (Betula Populifolia), 
the bark of which, though less delicate and pliable 
than that of the paper birch (Betula Papyracea), 
will be useful for many purposes, and with its curi- 
ous knotty, black splashes, frequently set with 
lichens, makes a pleasing combination of colors, 
black, white, and dull green and gray. 

But it is the paper birch we know best, and of the 


bark of this tree we shall need a considerable quan- 
tity. (Good-sized pieces of bark from both the 
birches may often be found in the city woodyards, 
and had for the asking.) 

There are so many things you can do with these 
bits of bark! In the autumn months, when the 
children are studying and reading about the In- 
dians, they will enjoy making Hiawatha’s canoe, and 
with a plentiful supply of bark this is easily done, 
while a wigwam, where he may take his rest, is also 
among the possibilities. 

For the canoe you will need an oblong of the 
paper birch of considerable thickness—the size, of 


Cut II. 


course, depending wpon the size of the canoe you 
have planned to make. 

Cut this into the required shape, (Cut 1). Then 
upon the outside, score lightly the dotted lines, a-b, 
and a-c, and with a punch, or large needle, make at 
the ends the holes for sewing, and sew together, 
using strong cord or raffia. (The latter will look 


at least. until he could determinedly set his face. better.) 


forward, overcome the dominance and fascination 
of the past, and accept the future with its work for 
his kind and his sorrow-engendered power, to do 
and he for his fellow creatures. Once having 
relegated his sin and its curse to the “dead past” 
and chosen to 
“Act.—Act in the living Present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead,” 

life begins to grow more familiar once more and the 
soul is safe within its native elements. Tio wake, 
in body or with soul, “at home,” is bliss unspeak- 
able; it is the hope divine of every sin-distracted 
heart at bottom, an innate longing which ever saves 
and brings back to lost Edens. The ancient 
mariner, having in reality or in a dream, traversed 
the sea of human experience without chart and com- 
pass, and gained thereby a saving knowledge of 
eternal verities, having been miraculously brought 
brought back from real or fancied horrors ard mis- 
eries to his accustomed environment, bears glorious 
testimony to the power of this compelling emotian 


You will need two or three ribs to keep the sides 
and bottom in place, and for these can use flat reed, 
or thin strips of willow or ash. Glue them upon the 
inside at the points c-c, d-d, e-e. Bind the edges 
with reeds, or willow twigs, and near the corners 
fold over oblong bits of the bark for greater firm- 
ness, and sew (with raffia) the binding over these. 


>. 
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Cut II. 


Pieces of shingles, or the tops and sides of crayo! 
boxes, may be used for making paddles, seats, etc.. 
while if you wish to make it waterproof, you nec! 
not “daub it with slime and pitch.” A much simpler 
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»rocess is to melt a bix of wax, and while hot, pour 
it into the seams. 

The wigwam is easily made from a half cricle of 
the bark. (Cut IIT.) Cut off the top at the points 
-b, and also the triangles a-b-c, and d-e-f. 

Lap the edges e-b, and a-b, and sew or lace with 
raffia. Insert crossed twigs in the opening at the 
top (for tent poles), and sew, or tack the edges k-1 
io a circular piece of board, or card-board. (Cut 
IV.) 

(Here let me whisper that an odd bit of brown 
<jocking may be used to cover a rag doll. One of 
lisle thread is preferable, but cotton will do.) When 
ihe whole body has been neatly covered, paint eyes 
and mouth wpon the face, or use black beads for 
eves, and searlet silk for the mouth; pinch up a bit 
of the outside and sew through and through for a 


Cut IV. 


nose. A piece of black fringe or black raffia (this 
can be bought at ten cents per skein) may be used 
for the hair. Add a feather headdress, and a cos- 
tume made from the wrong side of an old kid glove, 
beaded, fringed, and embroidered as elaborately as 
time and patience will permit, and you will have a 
mimic Hiawatha to delight the children, and sit in 
the “doorway of his wigwam” or sail his boat upon 
the water. 

There are a good many other uses for this bark, 
and many more things the children can make dur- 
ing the short daily periods devoted to manual work. 


Cut V. 


A few of ‘these are here suggested, such as napkin 
rings, cups, portfolios, flower pot covers, photograph 
frames, candy and handkerchief or glove boxes, work 
baskets, ete. Why, the children could almost make 
all their Christmas presents from the two birches. 

lor the napkin rings, oblong pieces of the paper 
birch are necessary, together with a handful of 
rushes, sweet grass, or a few strands of raffia. 

Lap the two ends of the oblong and sew through 


and through. ‘Take several-strands of the grass or’ 


raflia (enough for both inside and outside) and bind 
the edges, sewing over and over with long stitches 
the same as in binding the baskets. 

Photograph frames may be made of different 
shapes, oval, triangular, square or oblong. Cut two 
pieces of the bark for these (white birch), and bind 
the edges together, and also the opening for the 
photograph, in the same way as the edges of the 
hapkin rings. 

You will need a fan shaped piece for the flower- 
pot cover. Lap the sides, lace with raffia, and bind at 
top and bottom with sweet grass. (Cut V.) Get 
prettily marked pieces of the white birch for these. 

The boxes can be fashioned like the ordinary 
cardboard ‘boxes, sewed together with raffia, and 
edges bound with sweet grass. 

[ wonder if any of you have seen the little book 
of poems once printed upon birch bark? 

Tt was called “Birch Bark Poems,” and the author 
was Charles T. Lummis, the present editor of the 
“Land of Sunshine,” and the author of “Strange 


Corners in Our Country,” and other delightful 
books, throwing light upon the home life of the 
Pueblo Indians. 

At that time (1878) Mr. Lummis was a student 
at Harvard, and during the summer months was 
employed as a waiter at the Profile House, White 
Mountains. Here he used considerable of his spare 


‘time in preparing this little birch bark souvenir, 


which contained nine pages of printed matter. 

I am sure that no first book of poems ever met 
with a readier sale, and the edition was soon ex- 
hausted, but not before the author had realized a 
considerable sum from its sale 

The first poem was called “Birch Bark,’ and 
began :— 

“Web from a fairy loom, 
Woven by starry light, 

Or when the morring blooms, 
Blossoms from night.” 

But, after all, he was not the first author to make 
use of birch bark, for Pliny tells us that Numa 
Pompilius, that old Roman king who lived seven 
hundred years before Christ, composed a number of 
books which were written upon birch bark, and upon 
his death were buried in the grave with him. 

Now, while there is no probability that the use of 
birch bark will have a tendency to make any of us 
poets or historians. vet for schoolroom purposes it 
is well worth a trial, and what some one has de- 
nominated a “Birch Bark Christmas” may hold in 
its possibilities a great deal of pleasure for the giver 
and receiver of Christmas gifts. 


MEASURING LIGHT. 


BY ROBERT G. LEAVITT, WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Department of Physics. 


The western waves of ebbing day, 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way. 
Lady of the Lake. 


When Walter Scott pictured the rays of the setting 
sun as the billows of a retreating sea, he was un- 
awares forestalling the physicists. In our ears light- 
wave is a familiar phrase; and that in a most literal 
sense. Lor there are veritable waves in sun-beam 
and candle-beam. Or, more accurately, light itself 
is wave-motion traveling the ether in which we are 
submerged, 

As the wind-driven rollers sweep over the sea, 
crest following crest at regular intervals, the ridges 
divide the surface into even spaces, to which we give 
the name wave-lengths. The commotion extends 
below, becoming fainter and fainter at greater and 
greater depths. The fishes are tossed about, or if 
far down, at least feel alternating upward and 
downward impulses that succeed one another as 
regularly as the visible waves above. Beneath, as 
well as upon, the surface, we may speak of wave- 
erest and wave-trough. In any case, the distance 
between one on-going up-lift and the next is termed 
a wave-length. 

We are the fishes. Our earth, the sister planets, 


-and the sun swim in a sea whose surface no man 


knows. Its fluids neither bear up nor retard like 
water. Jt has no gulf streams that we know of, nor 
is it stirred by tempests. At least, only by such 
agitations as sunlight, which is, indeed, the tail end 
of a storm reaching us from a furious sterm, region, 
the sun itself. 

The waves of light are very small. Red light 
measures about one thirty-five thousandth of one 
inch between crests; violet, one sixty-thousandth. 
One is twice the other, nearly. 

They rise and fall quickly. Under the impulses 

of a source radiating violet light, the ether oscillates 
about one quadrillion times a second: red, half as 
fast. 
And the miniature waves sweep past at high 
speed. They would encircle the earth seven and 
one-half times in a second. That is, they would 
pass around the globe more quickly than you ean 
whirl one hand around the other. 

Such is the elusiveness of the objecta which phy- 


sicists succeed in measuring at present wtih consid- 
erable ease and with marvelous exactness. 

The description of some recent work in photo- 
graphing a certain effect of light-waves is highly in- 
teresting, both from the delicacy of theachievement, 
and from the fact that it shows how the dimensions 
of the waves are measured. 

If two waves of the ether meet each other travel- 
ing in opposite directions, at certain places there 
will be an up-thrust from one wave, and a down- 
thrust from another at the same time. As a conse- 
quence, the ether urged in both directions moves in 
neither. It looks as if both waves would just there 
be killed. Singularly, each goes on its way as if 
nothing had happened, only leaving at the place of 
meeting a calm which successive waves from either 
side pass without disturbing. 

The object of the experimenter, the German phy- 
sicist, Otte Wiener, was to turn back upon itself a 
series of waves of One color, and thus producing in 
the double path such alternate regions of storm and 
calm as have been described, to obtain a photo- 
graphic record of what, except to the eye of the 
imagination, is invisible. A plane silvered mirror 
reczived violet light falling perpendicularly wpon ils 
fuce. In front of it now, and parallel to it, were the 
zones of dark, imperceptible planes of ether at rest, 
through which light, direct and reflected, was pass- 
ing. In this field was put an excessively thin, trans- 
parent sensitized film. Had this been parallel to 
the mirror-face, almost inevitably, in being intro- 
duced into the beam, it would have fallen wholly 
within a region of motion. In that case it would 
have been “exposed” at every point, and would have 
been turned uniformly black. Instead, it was in- 
clined at a very small angle to the reflecting sur- 
face. Thus it cut across the motionless zones. 
When developed it showed parallel lines of un- 
affected film less than one one-hundredth inch 
apart. Under these very peculiar conditions light 
may stream through the most sensitive plate with- 
out effect. 

This experiment with others conducted upon the 
same film and arrangement of rays was of much in- 
terest to students of the theory of light. Apart 
from this, we have herein an excellent starting point 
for an understanding of ‘the measurement. of light- 
waves. Suppose that, without shutting off the light, 
the eve could take the place of the film, and then 
were moved toward the mirror. Alternately it 
would experience the sensations of light and of 
dark. To advance from one dark station to another, 
the eye would have to pass over one-half of one 
wave-length of violet light. Or if the eye were still 
and the mirror moved, the eye would see the same 
transitions; and if the mirror were moved bv a deli- 
cate screw until the eye had counted one hundred 
eclipses, the advancement would have been fifty 
wave-lengths, and the erest-to-crest snaces of violet 
light would each equal one-fiftieth of the distance 
recorded by the rim of the screw head. Practicallv. 
two ravs traveling in the same direetion—which 
under certain conditions may be made t> interfere— 
are threwn into the observer’s eve. The rest of the 
actual process is like that in the cave just surp.ed. 


IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMA- 
TION. 


There is to, be a seventh transcontinental railway 
3,025 miles long, from Quebec to Port Simpson. This 
will run from 300 to 500 miles north of the Canadian 
Pacific, and will open up vast territory rich in agricul- 
tural, mining and timber resources. It is but sixteen 
years since the Canadian Pacific was opened and it has 
already done more for British North America than all 
cther modern influences, so far as attracting immigrants 
is concerned. 

Port Simpson is nearly 400 miles north of Vancouver, 
and yet the Japan warm current keeps the harbor open 
all the year, and makes it a delightful place of residence. 
When it becomes the terminus of a transcontinental 
railway it will be one of the best cities on the American 


Pacific. Simpson is on Bate Inlet. 

The percentage of travel in growing cities increases 
about three times as fast as the population. 

The street railways of New York city have carried as 
many as 2,556,000 passengers in one day, 
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Educational Intcllige: ce 


The West needs irrigation for too much watcr as 
well as for too little. 


The best thing about the Boston meeting will be 
the pace it will set. Dr. W. T. Harris said at Minne- 
apolis : “The Boston meeting will be epoch making.” 


Minnesota makes June 15 state Flag day. This is 
near enough to Bunker-hill day,—17-—to pleas: New 
Englanders. It is patriotic day in all the schools of 


Minnesota. 


The choice of Dean Briggs of Harvard as president 
of Radcliffe is as popular a move as has been made in 
college circles in many years. He is the most popular 
college man now outside of a presidency. 


The United States was never so popular in Europe 
as to-day. Vastly larger numbers of Muropeans are 
coming to carn a living than evcr before. American: 
go to Europe to spend money, while her people come 
here to earn it. 


AT THE FRONT. 


Ad- 
vanced memberships in the N. E. A. to the extent of 
110 per cent. have been turned in, ex-teachers, mem- 
bers of the school board, and other public-spirited 
citizens making the ten per cent. surplus. A small 
executive committee has in charge the deta‘ls of en- 
tertainment. This committee includes a representa- 
tive of the Merchants’ Association, of the Board of 
Trade, of the Essex Institute, and of the Teachers’ 


‘Salem is the banner city in several respects. 


Association. ‘They are about to publish a special 
itinerary of the city, together with a map of the city. 
An inquiry booth will be maintained at the railroad 
station. Academy hall will be used as headquarters. 
Guides will meet all trains. Places of interest will be 
indicated by especially printed placards. 


WHAT WOMEN’S CLUBS WILL DO. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
clubs has chosen a committee of nine, each to head a 
sub-committee to take charge of the social functions 
in the hotels in the vicinity of Copley square during 
the meeting of the National Educational Association. 
In most cases there will be afternoon tea daily, wit’ 
one especially important reception. his will be a 
decidedly pleasing feature of the week. 


USE THE SCHOOLUOUSE. 


All over the country the ery is raised, “Why have 
millions invested in educational plants and then 
keep them idle four-fifths of the time?” Allowing 
twelve hours for the night, there are 3,418 hours of 
idleness for 950 hours of use each year. This will 
not be long endured. The by-products of every busi- 
ness are now its chief profit, and it will be so in 
school matters some day. The evening school helps 
out somewhat, as does the vacation school, t've e.en- 
ing lectures, and the educational centre scheme, but 
the day is not distant when the manwal train‘ng, the 
basketry and hammock making, the sewing anJ eco‘- 
ing school, the physical training, drawing and music 
teaching will be to a greater or less extent taught 
out of school hours. By some means the school 
plant will be used fully three times as many hours 
in the year as it is to-day. j 


ADVANCE MEMBERS N. E. A, 


On June 12, there were 4,573 advance members 
from a radius of eighty miles of Boston. This is 516 
more than the final registration at Los Ang-les, 
which is the next highest, and that took the entire 
state at the close of the meeting. This is almost a 
month in advance. In Boston 98.5 per cent. had 
registered on June 12; in Salem, 100 per cent., Bel- 
mont, 100 per cent. But there are five important 
cities within that radius with no reports, and more 
than 200 towns that have not reported. Of course 
most of these will report later, but in two cities there 
is an open “kick” against it. It is to these and other 
negligent and kicking cities and towns that I write. 

First, what dces it mean to join the N. BE. A. in 
advance? 

lirst. It is a regular membership, only it is done 
in advance to help everybody at the time of the meet- 
ing, and avoid the rush. 


Second. It gives admission to the meetings. 
Third. It gives the famous “Volume of Proceed- 


ings,” of the Boston meeting, a book of more than 
1.000 pages, a beok that no teacher can afford to be 
without, if she wishes to be a good teacher. 

Fourth. It gives one the beautiful and complete 
guide book which Ginn & Co., are getting out at an 
expense of several thousand dollars, the only up-to- 
date general guide book made. It is illustrated, and 
is written by Edwin M. Bacon, and is without adver- 
tising matter. 

Fifth. It giv.s one the beautiful “Landmarks cf 
Boston,” prepared by Lindsay Swift of the Boston 
Public library, and is made by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. at great expense. In no other place can one find 
so much that is of high value, and of such great in- 
terest about the literary people and places of Boston 
and vicinity. 

Sixth. It gives one the only manual of the schoo!s 
of Boston and vicinity, showing what they are doing, 
and how they are doing it, that is to be had. It will 
he a book of twenty-four pages, with thirty illustra- 
tions. 

Seventh. It will give one no end of beautiful 
souvenirs prepared by such firms as Filene, and other 
enterprising merchants, a collection of rare interest. 


Kighth. It gives one the most beautiful badge 
yet made for a convention in Boston; something {o be 
prized hereafter. 

Ninth. It gives the privilege of several recepti_n; 
each day, at which one will meet distinguished per- 
sons, educational, literary, and scientific. 

Tenth. It will enable a teacher to seo and he:r 
more persons of distinction than she will probably 
meet and hear in the rest of her life in New Eng- 
land. 

Eleventh. It means the highest professional and 
scholastic enthusiasm. 

Twelfth. It means that you meet and enjoy per- 
haps 500 different persons incidentally, and get a 
new view of the places from which they come, and a 
view of Boston through their eyes. 

Thirteenth. It means that you will have new 
friends seattered all over the country. 

Yourteenth. It means that you will do much t> 
make other people happy, thereby doing a pcsitive 
service to New England. 

What does it mean for a teacher hereabouts not to 
belong to the N. KE. A. this year? 

(a) That you will not attend one of these meet’ ng:. 

(b) That you will not meet or hear any of these 
distinguished persons. 

(c) That you will not have this great “Volume of 
Proceedings” of the Boston meeting. 

(d) That you will not have the two guide books, 
the manual, the badge, or the souvenirs. 

(e) That you will be none the richer professionally, 
scholastically, or inspirationally because of this great 
meeting in Boston. 

(f) That you will be just so far bahind every 
teacher in New England who gets this uplift. 

(g) That you have no new friends, acquaintances, 
or ideas because of this meeting. 

(h) That at every teacher mee ing of any kind for 
a year you will be a foreigner to many of their dis- 
cussions. 

(i) That your school work will be none the better 
because of the Boston meeting. 

(j) That you will be mortified a thousand times 
because you will have to say “I wasn’t there.” “Why 
not?” “Because it would have cost $2.00.” You 
will say this to your pupils, to the'r parents, and to 
the school board. 

(k) It will mean that you have not $2.00 worth of 
interest or pride in your town or city, in your pupils, 
or in your profession. 

Doesn’t it mean all this? 

If you become a member you will get several! times 
your money’s worth. 

If you do not join, you will pay dearly for your 
humiliation. 

What is the per cent. of advance members in your 
town? 


SCHOOL BATHS. 


There should be no delay in establishing baths in 
every school building in the cities. Delays are un- 
pardonable. It is clearly demonstrated that it need 
not cost more than $400 to install a bath-room in 
any ordinary schoolhouse and mot so much as $100 
a year to run it. Three cents a bath is the ordinary 
cost. The school bath must not delay its coming. 

Dr. George Griffith of Utica states the case from 
experience and with force. Here is what he says of 
seats and baths:— 

“Buildings with old, uncomfortable, unihealthful 
seats and desks should be reseated with modern, 
healthful furniture. We little realize the almost 
torture to little children that these old seats impose. 
I think there is no question that many cases of 
»pinal curvature, injured eyesight, and other imfirmi- 
ties are caused by such seats in our schools. The 
new seats should be single adjustables where pos- 
sible, and graded sizes of other desks with some ad- 
justables in the other rooms. 

“The school baths have proved so welcome anl 
so beneficial that we are warranted in extending 
similar benefits to all schools. T’o any one visiting or 
working in schools where bathrooms are used and 
schools where they are not, the benefits of such an 
innovation are too obvious and numerous to need 
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coment, Health is again the insistent argument. 

‘The eost of building and equipping two bath- 
ro ius is approximately $400. The cost for running 
iim, for extra pay to janitor, $50; for laundry, $20; 
joy soap, fuel, ete., about $20; total, $90. During 
ihe year about 3,700 baths were voluntarily taken by 
i. pupils in one school at a cost to the city, inelud- 
ine interest on plant, of less than three cents per 
bath. Ought we uot to wave bathing facilities in 
more oft our schools?” 


THRASHED 115 BOYS. 


‘he Richmond Dispatch some time since had the 
following, Which has since gone all over the country, 
and keeps on going:— 

~\ Connecticut schoolmaster thrashed forty-nine 
«holars in one day, and the Nutmeg state papers 
are bragging that he broke the record. He may have 
broken the modern record, but not that of the 
‘hetter days of the republic.’ Just before the war 
hetween the states the late Richard Anderson more 
than doubly overtopped the Connecticut man’s per- 
formance. It was when he was classical assis‘ant to 
William Dabney Stuart, whose schoolhouse was on 
ihe north side of Clay street, between Fifth an1 
Sixth. Stuart was sick, and ‘Old Dick,’ as the as- 
sistant was affectionately called—for he was as fine 
aman as ever lived—was running things alone. 

“The boys, abowt 115 in number, indulged in a 
concerted and exeessive outburst of hilarity and 
devilment, and Anderson vowed by the shades of 
some dozen or more Latin and Greek authors that if 
they repeated it he would wallop the whole party. 
We did repeat it, and Anderson, who had expected 
ihe repetition, and armed himself with a bundle of 

sswitches cut from the trees in the yard of the Ger- 
nan Lutheran church on Sixth street, proceeded to 
keep his vow in fast and furious style. 

“The scholars ranged in age from ten to seventeen 
and eighteen years, and not one escaped. It was a 
circus while it lasted, and the howls and laughter 
evoked by the oceasion might have been heard 
squares off. When the last of the boys had been 
dressed down, Anderson was so exhausted that we 
had to turn in and fan with Mitchell’s atlases to pre- 
vent him from fainting.” 

We have no disposition to question the Richmond 
yarn. The Dispatch is weleome to all the consola- 
tion it can get out of its superiority in the “thrash- 
ing” business, but as to the Connecticut story we 
have a word to say. It is true that a Connecticut 
schoolmaster did do a good job at whipping. He 
foolishly said one day that every boy who did a given 
thing would be whipped. ‘The boys regarded it as a 
sood joke, and for the sake of “putting him in a 
hole,” did that very thing. He saw the situation, 
and good-naturedly met the conditions. He did not 
whip long, but he made each boy regret his escapade. 
There was nothing brutal or. seriously annoying in 
it all. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


\ shameless dynasty has been brought to a bloody 
ind tragie end in Servia. A military revolution 
broke out on the night of June 11th, and Servian 
troops, acting evidently in a conspiracy which had 
hecn well matured, murdered King Alexander and 
‘Jueen Draga in the palace, and killed also the 
brother and sister, the premier and several 
other ministers, and some members of the royal 
<uard. Prinee Peter Karageorgevitch, who had long 
been a claimant to the throne, and whose father and 
srandfather had once held it, was proclaimed king; a 
icw ministry was constituted, and popular support 
Was appealed to. 

* * 


This is one of the most shocking tragedies in 
nodern European history; but it was by no means 
unprovoked. King Alexander, like his father, King 
Milan, was a shameless profligate, and the queen, 
with whom the prince became infatuated when she 
was his mother’s lady-in-waiting, was little better 
than an adventuress. ‘The quarrels and intrigues of 


who flatly repudiated the proposals 


the royal pair were occasions of perpetual scandal. 
All this might have been borne, for the Servians had 
become accustomed to scandal; but the king’s arbi- 
trary suspension of the constitution last April, and 
his reproclamation of it, after he had made certain 
illegal removals from office, created just alarm for 
the liberties of the people; and, taken in connection 
with a fear that the throne might pass, in default of 
an heir, to the queen’s brother, who was universally 
hated, this probably explains the revolution, 
* 


Rarely have rains been more welcome than the 
heavy showers of the 8th of June, which marked the 
breaking of the more than fifty days’ drought which 
had parched New England and New York, and made 
the atmosphere yellow for days with the smoke of 
burning forests. The injury sustained by the grow- 


.ing crops cannot easily be estimated, but it will prob- 


ably prove to be less than at one time seemed inevit- 
able. The recuperative forees of nature are power- 
ful, and there is time enough yet, with favoring con- 
ditions, to repair the damage to the more important 
crops,—in part, at least. As to the forests, the ac- 
tual, immediate pecuniary loss may have been over- 
estimated, but the loss is of a kind difficult, if mot im- 
possible to repair, and tens of thousands of blackened 
acres will be an enduring souvenir of it. 
* * 


‘The long-continued rains and the floods in tribu- 
tary rivers raised the Mississippi at St. Louis to a 
height never before reached. By the breaking of an 
embankment, a large part of East St. Louis was cov- 
ered with from two to fifteen feet of water, and in- 
dustries and traffic were brought to a temporary halt. 
The damage to property is not easily calculable, 
though it will amount -to several million dollars. 
There has been also some loss of life, and thousands 
of people have been driven from their homes, and 
have become objects of charity. 

* * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential tariff scheme has 
served to split the Unionist party and the Ministry, 
but it has made no headway against hostile public 
opinion. ‘here has been no more exciting debate in 
the House of Commons since the days of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule bill than that of June 9 and 10, 
which was directed nominally to the budget, but 
actually to the Chamberlain program. With a single 
exception, all the speeches, whether from Unionists 
or Liberals, were hostile to the scheme. One of the 
most vigorous attacks upon it was made by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ritchie’s predecessor in the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the most 
sigiificant utterance was that of Mr. Ritchie himself, 
which Mr. 
(hamberlain ‘had made, and to which the premier 
himself had given partial endorsement. 

* * * 


On the second day of the debate, in response to the 
appeals of -his followers and the taunts of the Opposi- 
tion, Premier Balfour made a speech of extraordinary 
force and adroitness, which ranks among the ablest 
performances of his parliamentary career. He ad- 
initted the existence of differences of opinion in the 
abinet, but averred that they were not of a kind to 
require the resignation of any member. Ile avowed 
himself a free trader, yet as one who did not regard 
free trade as a fetich; and he made an impassioned 

lea for himself and hiscolleagues for liberty to re 
tain an open mind upon a question so difficult and so 
superior to all party issues. His speech was received 
with applause by the Commons and with obvious re- 
lief by Mr. Chamberlain; and it is regarded as avert- 
ing a crisis, though it leaves the cabinet in @ some- 
what discredited position. The House rejected a 
motion to retain the duty on grain by the tremendous 
majority of 396. 

* * * 

President Roosevelt, returning to Washington re- 
freshed and strengthened by his two months’ trip in 
the West, has found plenty of business awaiting him, 
and that of the least agreeable sort, in the disclosures 
of scandals in the post-office department. With tihe 
former superintendent of free delivery under indict- 
ment fer taking bribes, and other department offi- 
cials under arrest or under suspicion for similar 


offences, and ramifications of scandal in various direc- 
tions through the postal service, there is stern work 


ahead, if the department is to be purged of corrup- 


tion. The President immediately gave the character- 

istic order, “Gio to the bottom of every charge,” and 

he may be relied wpon to see that the order is obeyed. 
* * * 

The June cotton report of the statistician of the 
department of agriculture, which showed the condi- 
tion of the crop to be on the average only 74.1, which 
is the lowest ever reported at this season of the year, 
stimulated the already active speculation in cotton 
futures. The price was further advanced by rumors, 
probably exaggerated, of injury to the crop by the 
flood in the Mississippi river. The government report 
showed an increase of about one million acres or a 
little less than 4 per cent. in the acreage planted to 
cotton as compared with last year’s figures. ‘This, so 
far as it goes, is a partial offset to the low condition, 
but it does not cut much of a figure by comparison 
with a drop from 95.1 to 74.1 in the condition aver- 
age. 

* * 

Another of those little wars which have dyed so 
large a part of the “dark continent” red with the 
blood of its Inckless peoples, in the interest of civil- 
ization, is on in north Africa. This time it is the 
French who have sent a “punitive” expedition 
against the rebellious tribesmen of Figuig. This 
affair is the outcome of an attack recently. made by 
Arab brigands upon the escort of the governor gen- 
eral of Algeria. Figuig is not in Algeria, but in 
Morocco; and the French government thas ‘been at 
pains to explain to the European Powers that it does 
not mean to take any Moroccan territory,—that being 
a subject upon which more than one of them, but 
Spain in particular, is sensitive. But the trouble 
with these little wars is that they sometimes grow to 
unexpected dimensions. 


THE SCHOOL CITY PLAN. 


{Conunued from page 3°8.] 


CHAPTER V. OFFICERS. 

Article 1. The police commissioner, with the consent 
of the mayor, shall appoint one chief of police for the 
school, and one captain of police and four policemen for 
each room, appointments to be confirmed by the city 
council. The term shall be until the next general elec- 
Captains of police shall have two weeks and policemen 
tion, and until their successors are appointed or elected. 
one week, unless sooner removed for cause by the com- 
missioner of police.” 

The school city charter, it will be understood, 
varies to correspond with the locality. The general 
plan of the school city itself should be modified to 
apply to the particular needs of the school adopt- 
ing. it. 

It is a good plan to have the councils meet every 
fortnight, just after school, to act upon “ordin- 
ances” presented in due form. In order to stimu- 
late interest in the making of ordinances, it has 
been suggested that a simple attractive award. be 
offered, such as a pencil or a book, for the ordinance 
voted by councils to be the best. 

The policemen are on duty before school and at 
recess. ‘hey report to the principal at every ses- 
sion, and whenever an arrest is made the offenders 
are at once called before the judge. Girls are given 
office equally with boys, the little boys ad girls, as 
well as the big ones, being represented. 

The school city, when once well under way, light- 
ens the teacher’s load by its wise method of self- 
government for the pupils. But the plan is not a 
charm that will work itself. As has been pointed 
out, the principal and teachers are furnished by it 
a better method for reaching the hearts and mould- 
ing the character of the children, and in this they 
will be successful in proportion to the interest and 
tact with which they use the method. 

In all the plan, it is to be remembered, although 
much leeway is given to the children, the principal 
and teachers are the responsible heads who must 
stand ready to direct, to make suggestions, and to 
stimulate the self-activity of the. mimic civic 
autonomy in their care. 
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UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND SCHOOLS 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


The 1900-1901 report of Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, tells us that our universities, 
colleges, and schools of technology contained 103,351 
undergraduate and resident graduate students, an in- 
crease of 4,428 over 1899-1900, divided as follows:— 

Men, 75,472, an increase of 3,313. Women, 27,879, an 
increase of 1,115. 

As far as reported, the classification by courses of 


study was:— 
Classical COUTSES ... 46,613 
Other general culture courses.......... 17,230 
General science 9,081 
Mechanical engineering 5,623 
Civil engineering 3,532 
Electrical engineering 2,696 
Chemical engineering 536 
Mining engineering 1,509 
Textile engineering 234 
‘ DEGREES. 
The earned degrees conferred were:— 
11,463 


In round figures, sixteen per cent. of the student body. 
Of these, 343 were Ph.D. and 23 were D. C. L. In addi- 
tion, 778 honorary degrees were conferred. 
PROPERTY. 
Total value, $391,230,784, a gain of $30,636,189; endow- 
ment funds, $177,127,965. As to endowments, the 473 
universities and colleges stand as follows:— 


Less than 136 
Between $100,000 and $500,000....... 122 
Between $500,000 and $1,000,000...... 21 
Over $1,000,000 30 


New buildings for ninety-nine institutions, costing 
$4,973,468, not including eleven buildings not reported. 
INCOME. 

Total income, excluding benefactions, $33,259,612. This 
includes $3,000,000 from the government for the United 

States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
BENEFACTIONS. 

Total reported, $18,040,413, of which $14,016,998 was re- 
ceived by thirty-three institutions in amounts of $100,000 
or over. The benefactions classify: — 


Universities and colleges for men............... $3,769,202 
Co-educational universities and colleges........ 13,336,000 


The largest benefaction was $3,450,000, for Washington 
University (Missouri), and the next largest was $2,575,492 
for the University of Chicago. Harvard University came 
next, with $956,167; Yale, $953,054; and Cornell, $941,750. 


The future for American higher education is bright. 
Walter J. Ballard. 


Schenectady, N. Y., April 25, 1903. 


THE FETICH OF MATHEMATICS. 
Montana State Normal College, 
Dillon, Mont. 
Editor of Journal of Education:— 

Dear sir: I have been amused by the articles that have 
appeared under the title, “The Fetich of Mathematics.” 
Three of these have come to my notice, up to the pres- 
ent. While not caring to discuss them in detail, since 
a person who values his time can spend it much more 
profitably, I will merely state that it has not been my 
fortune to be made aware of the existence of those “ab- 
eurd and contradictory” conclusions which the writer 
assumes that everybody is familiar with. Of the three 
definitions of zero that the author gives in his first 
paper, two only are necessary and these do not appear 
to contradict each other or cause confusion on the part 
of any one who is not seeking to be confused. Zero in 
the sense of absence of value is the sense used in-arith- 
metic. A person having no money says that the amount 
of kis money is zero, and no one has any difficulty in 
understanding his meaning. Zero in the algebraic sense 
is like the zero on a thermometer, or like the latitude of 
a place on the equator, or the longitude of a place on 
the first meridian. There is no opportunity here for a 
person to be confused in mathematics if he knows what 
is meant by latitude or longitude, or can conceive any- 
thing of what is meant when he hears some one say 
that “the mercury went down to zero last night.” That 
zero has been-used by some writers to represent some- 
thing that is infinitely small, I admit, but I see no rea- 
son for stating that mathematicians generally are ad- 
dicted to such a use. 

If the author of the articles on “The Fetich of Mathe- 
matics” will take the trouble to glance at the several 


definitions that frequently accompany one word in a 
dictionary, he will observe that it is no unusual thing 
for a word to be used in several different senses. — Such 
a use ought not to surprise him if he finds it in mathe- 
matics. 

In the second paper, he uses the ancient device of put- 
ting equal to each other two different quotients that 
were obtained by dividing zero by zero, and then claim- 
ing that mathematics leads to inconsistencies. Com- 
ment upon this feat of legerdemain is unnecessary. 

Cc. J. Fenner. 

To Editor of Journal of Education and Fellow Teach- 
ers: This writer recognizes the zero “at the bottom” and 
the zero “half-way down,’ but does not avow personal 
acquaintance with the “infinitely small” zero. Let me 
introduce him to it, then, in his own phrase, “dividing 
zero by zero”; its function, “variable factors.” 

See again the Greenleaf’s cited last week; also the 
Fisher and Schwatt, page 459, paragraph six. 

When the writer has read my booklet, cited in June 4 
Journal, he will agree that his “longitude’”’ zero and his 
“thermometer” zero have antagonistic functions and 
must be counted as two zeros. Next, consider the ‘ab- 
solute zero” of the thermometer; its function, annihila- 
tion; making five zeros, so far. 

Pay heed to what he says about words being used “in 
several different senses” in the mathematics. Then 
study Lesson V. of the MacDonald Primary Algebra, 
Complete Edition, (Allyn & Bacon, Boston, publishers). 

Then decide whether you, also, in practice, at least, 
teach that the word “white” must include both black 
and white, the black being the “less than nothing” part; 
or, if you use the word “black,” it must include both 
black and white, the white now being the “less than 
nothing” part. Do you teach that this is necessary, to 
get the algebra results; and that it is right to do so,—in 
algebra? 

“Zero, in the sense of absence of value, is the sense 
used in arithmetic.” 


The writer in last week’s Journal would hardly agree 
to this. Let the arithmetic confine itself to group- 
counting, and relegate all questions about “value” to 
their proper sphere,—finance. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL. By William J. Long. 
Fourth volume in “Wood Folk Series.” Illustrated by 
Charles Copeland, Boston: Ginn & Co. 188 pp. Price, 
50 cents (mailing price, 60 cents). 

Mr. Long has won a place in the hearts of the people 
promptly and completely. Wild animals, among whom 
he lived by the month, loved and trusted him, but no 
more than the humans for whom he wrote. From 
Thoreau to Burroughs there has been no man quite so 
lovable to wild animals and to men at the same time as 
William J. Long. His experiences were well nigh as 
fascinating in their way as were the songs of Jenny Lind. 

But Mr. Long and his admirers had a rude awakening. 
There has been nothing quite so startling, almost shock- 
ing, as the Atlantic article by John Burroughs in 
which he dealt with Mr. Long, and other modern nature 
students, cruelly. We have had our time of swinging in 
the hammock and absorbing nature and human nature 
from “Wake Robin” and “Pepacton,” “Riverby” and 
“Signs and Seasons.” I recall especially with what de- 
light I read his “Bird Courtship” and similar revelations 
of the things ‘he could see that I could not. John Bur- 
roughs had become a saint along with Emerson and 
Thoreau, only he was not translated. 

No one who has not made a saint of Burroughs, and 
has not been in love with William J. Long, can appre- 
ciate the nightmare effect of that Atlantic article. 

In this happy phrase Mr. Long recalled his lovers to 
his side: “... in this tempest of which I was the un- 
witting cause, and of which I am the wondering and 
unwilling centre.”’ After that suggestion of the effect of 
the shock upon himself, we had a keen appetite for a 
new book from his pen and the title! Just the one we 
wanted. Just the one that showed that he was not in 
the least cowed or soured by the experience. “Wood 
Folk at School!” 

There is now no spell of sentiment. The bloom has 
gone, and it is the comradeship of confidence and respect, 
the ruddy glow of health. 

What is it in William J. Long that can stand such an 
attack from a great master? It is the genius, un- 
approached by any other popular writer, by which he 
weaves the individuality and instinct of wild animals 
without sacrificing either to the other. No other has 
developed such power to make instinct and individuality 
the warp and woof of aeperfect design. It is what 
Seton-Thompson attempted but failed to do, diverting 
his failure by brilliant description and exquisite pictures. 
William J. Long is the one student of nature whose 
reverence for animal instinct never deserts him, and 
with whom it never dims the eye to every charming per- 
sonal trait. A deer is always true to his inheritance, and 
yet no deer was ever just like any other, any more than 
any two beautiful women or noble men are ever alike. 

I have taken an afternoon off, reading once more 
“The Idyl of the Honey Bee,’ “The Invitation,” “The 
Tragedies of the Nests,” and “Glimpses of Wild Life’ 
that I might make sure that I still loved John Bur- 
roughs, and then I read “Wood Folk at School.” You 
try it sometime. Read Burroughs at his best for an 
hour er two, and then read William J, Long, and you 


Two Important Series 


JONES 
READERS 


A New Series in Five Books, by 
L. H. JONES, 
President of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


FRYE 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Elements of Geography 
Grammar School Geography 


The latest and best 


Correspondence will receive careful attention 


GINN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


will understand why Burroughs cannot read William J. 
Long with any patience, and you will not love either 
the less, and you will surely appreciate the matchless 
insight of Mr. Long into the lives of wood folk. 


PEARL-MAIDEN. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 
By H. Rider Haggard, author of “Jess,” “Sne,” “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” ete. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1903. 463 pp. $1.50. 

A vivid and strongly-written book, describing eastern 
life as well as the siege of Titus. Love and adventure 
are not wanting, with the Pearl-Maiden as the central 
figure. The scene changes to Rome, describes the 
triumph of Titus, and the story ends _ satisfactorily. 
Some iwenty-five or more full-page illustrations orna- 
ment the volume, and the bookbinder has shown good 
taste in its decoration. 

PEOPLE OF THE WHIRLPOOL. By the author oi 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

All readers of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” 
have eagerly awaited a second volume from its author,— 
and here it is, if possible, more charming than its pre- 
decessor, and also more of a narrative. Glimpses of the 
more interesting portions of New York are followed by 
some charming chapters descriptive of the pleasures 
which Barbara and Evan and the twins—for there are 
twins now—and their friends enjoy in the country. Many 
readers will perhaps like this book best for the sheer 
charm of its prose; but most people will care more for 
the meat in the book—its sound and optimistic and 
sunny philosophy,—and because it brings the reader 
into happy contact with a strong, sweet, wise and gra- 
cious personality. 


SHAKESPEARE’S THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard 
Jones, Ph. D,, and Franklin T. Baker, A. M. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Twentieth Century Text- 
Books.) 

The feature of this edition, which is certainly of 
greatest value, is a set of “Exercises in Interpretation.” 
The introduction is prepared in view of these exercises. 
An edition more helpful to literary study has never been 
brought to our notice. Price, 30 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Sciences — A Reading Rook for Children.” By E, 8S. Holden 
Price, 50 cents. Borton: Ginn & Company. 

“ History of Ancient Education.” By 8.G. Williams. Price, $1.12. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

Simple French,” By Francois and Girond. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

* Card Key to Exercises in the Reporting Style.” Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


“The Master of Millions.” By George C. Lorimer. New York: 
Fleming Il. Revell Company. 
“The Rowance of the Civit War.” Selected and annotated by A. 


fh. Hart and Elizabeth Steyens. Price, 60cents, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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DICTIONARY THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


Based upon the Standard Work of JAMES and MOLE 


REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED 
By LOUIS TOLHAUSEN AND GEORGE PAYN 
Former Consul General of France, Oficier de la Légion d’ Honneur Assisted by E. Heymann, Officier d’ Academie 
Price, $1.50 

HIS is a new edition of the standard James and Molé French and English Dictionary, rewritten and enlarged by Louis Tolhausen 

and George Payn. The former edition, consisting of French-English and English-French sections, has been greatly modified and 
is now in entire accord with the more recent developments of the languages themselves, and thoroughly adapted to the requirements 
of modern conditions. 

A careful selection has been made of a large number of new words which have come into the literary and scientific usage of 
the modern languages. Idiomatic phrases common to both French and English have been inserted. These changes have necessitated 
the addition of three hundred pages. : . 

Not only have the editors aimed to produce an accurate, authoritative, and complete work of reference, but they have kept con- 
stantly in mind the necessity of so systematizing the mass of information at their disposal as to render it easily available. 

Tables of pronunciation, keywords at the foot of the pages, careful consideration of accent, and the designation of obsolescent 
words, render the dictionary one of the most complete of its kind. In its typographical features and mechanical construction * generally 
the greatest care has been taken. 


SOURCE’ READERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Complete in Four Volumes Profusely lllustrated 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History in Harvard University 


No. I. Colonial Children. Price, 40 cents. ment of the country after the Revolutionary War and during the early 
This, the first volume of the series, is made up of extracts from origi. Prt of the last century with descriptions of the War of 1812. 
nal material and illustrates many entertaining facts and interesting epi- 
sodes of colonial history. The extracts have been rewritten in mnedecn No. IV. Romance of the Civil War. Price, 60 cents. 
form, but the racy and humorous flavor of the old writers is preserved. _ This fourth volume is intended to give children a suitable and enter- 
taining picture of the brighter side of war, and at the same time to make 


No. II. Camps and Firesides ;f. Revolution. Price, 50 cents. clear to them the loss, sacrifice and suffering which war always entails. 
In the seeond volume Professor Hart continues the same plan and ar- The book presents a picture of the conditions and experiences of the 


rangement as in the first, but has designed the book for more advanced pupils. Civil War period, beginning with interesting contemporary accounts of 
slave life and the underground railroad, including the refugee freedmen 


No. Ill. How Our Grandfathers Lived. Price, 60 cents. during the war, 
In this book fewer changes have been made in grammar and spelling By extracts from books and letters, it gives accounts of army life, 
than in either of the former volumes, as it deals with later periods. It of women of the war, and work of the hospitals and sanitary commission. 


gives accounts of the life and customs of the people and of the develop- It also contains good poems and songs. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
OUTLINES. GF PSYCHOLOGY 


By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. 


An Elementary Treatise with Some | 


Practical Applications 
PRICE, $1.00 


This new volume is the latest addition to the TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The treatment of mental phenomena, under the three heads of Sensitiveness, Docility, and 4 
Initiative, is especially characteristic of the plan of the book. It is an exposition of some of the 
main facts and principles of psychology, intended to meet the needs of studious teachers. It is not 
a book upon the Philosophy of Mind, nor does it deal with any philosophical problems. 

The other volumes of THE TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY now published are : — 


Smith’s «‘ Teaching of Elementary Mathematics 


Shaw’s «School Hygiene” 
Chubb’s “ Teaching of English ’’ 


Redway’s Basis of Geography ”’ 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD Special Method in the Reading of Complete English 
Based on the Principles of Herbart Classics In the Common Schools 
By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. 
(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged ) Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 9 cents 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents 


In this book is contained a full discussion of the prominent ideas of in schools, the choice of stories, poems, and longer masterpieces to meet 
modern edacation, such as the moral aim, the relative value of studies, the needs of different ages in school and a full treatment of the methods 
apperception, interest, correlation, and inductive methods. of teaching them in classes. A large and choice list of books arranged by 


grades forms the last chapter. 


THE METHOD OF RECITATION 


By C. A. MCMURRY, Ph. D. and F. M. McMURRY, Ph. D. Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work 


( New Edition, Revised and Enlarged ) / . 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents with Stories 


This gives a full treatment of the essential steps of recitation method, _ By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. iN 8 
with two chapters of complete illustrations from different studies. This The relation of the oral story work to the early exercises in primary 
book is designed as a practical application of principles to daily recitation reading is explained in full. A discussion of oral methods in primary 

grades is given and a detailed chapter on primary exercises in reading. 


work, and should be directly helpful to teachers. 


This is a comprehensive discussion of the value of the best literature 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
378 Wabash Avenue 319--325 Sanagome Street Empire Building 


66 Fifth Avenue 100 Boylston Street 
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The Best 
TONIC 


‘When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCHF. 


TEMS of educational! uews to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school autheor- 
ities in every state io the Union, To be avai'ale, 
these contribations should ve short and compre- 


hensive. Cepy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


June 24-26: Kentucky State Educational 
Association, Maysville. 


June 30-July 3: Southern Educational 
Association, Asheville, N. C. 


June 30, Judy 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident ; Dr. J. P. MeCaskey, Lancaster, 
Secretary. 


July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 


July 8-10: Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man.; W. A. Mclnutire, 
Winnipeg, secretary. 


July 6-10: N. E, A., Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
Engiand Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendent’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teaeh- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Scffools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASHFIELD. William F. Long, super- 
intendent of schools, died June 11 of pneu- 
monia, after a very short illness. Mr. 
Long went to Ashfield in 1900 from Poult- 
ney, Vt. That year a union district was 
formed of the towns of Ashfield, Goshen, 
Cummington, and Plainfield, and Mr. 
Long was selected as superintendent out 
of a large number of applicants. He had 
been a diligent worker for the interest of 
the schools in the district. 


MALDEN. Superintendent George E. 
Gay has been appointed to take charge of 
the Massachusetts educational exhibit 
at the St. Louis exhibition in.1904. Mr. 
Gay will conclude his services here at the 
close of the school year, and will take 
charge of the work of the exhibit about 
July 1. He has had considerable experi- 
ence in this line, having had charge of the 
exhibits in the Paris and Chicago expo- 
sitions. The state has appropriated $100.,- 
000 for the exhibit, a large part of which 
will be for the school exhibit, under the 
charge of Mr. Gay. Superintendent Gay 
has been connected with the Malden 
schools for the past twenty years, serving 
the first thirteen as principal ef the high 
school, and the last seven as superintend- 
ent, succeeding Charles A. Daniels, who is 
now special teacher at the Malden high 
school. The growth of the schools since 


he has been here has been marvelous. 
Twenty years ago, as shown by the statis- 
tics, the high school had eighty-seven 
pupils, and during the past year the 
maximum attendance has 650. 
Twenty years ago the whole number of 
pupils in the public schools was 1,772, and 
now there are more than 6,500. Superin- 
tendent Gay was prepared for college at 
Gilmanton (N. H.) Academy and New 
Hampton Institution; graduated at Bates 
College, class of 1872; principal of Ed- 
ward Little high school, Auburn, Me., for 
three years; of the Newburyport high 
school for two years; of the Malden high 
school for thirteen years; superintendent 
of schools in Malden for seven years; 
secretary of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association for four years; president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Assoviation 
for two years; organized the Massachu- 
setts High School Teachers’ Association, 
in charge of the preparation and display 
of the Massachusetts educational exhibit 
at Chicago in 1893; prepared the Massa- 
chusettts educational exhibit for Paris in 
1900, and represented Massachusetts edu- 
cational interests at the exposition, re- 
ceiving a gold medal as collaborateur; 
author of “Business Bookkeeping,” Ginn 
& Co.; of “Drill Book in English,” Allyn 
& Bacon; of “Arithmetical Problems,” 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.; occasional 
contributor to Education, Journal of Edu- 
cation, and other educational journals; 
member of the Childhood Society of Lon- 
don. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Professor Benjamin 
Jepson has just received his thirty-ninth 
appointment as supervisor of music in 
this city. He is the Nestor of musical 
supervising principals in the United 
States, and, in recognition of this fact, 
has been chosen to act as toastmaster at 
the banquet of the national supervisors, to 
be held in Boston July 6 to 10. 

MERIDEN. Elmer E. Lyon, teacher in 
the south division at the State School for 
Boys for two years, has been offered an 
appointment as teacher in the Dixon 
Academy at Covington, La., and will begin 
his duties October 1. Mr. Lyon will teach 
English and military tactics, and wi'l as- 
sist in athletics. 

NORWICH. Miss M. Isaphene Ives of 
New London, who has taught phys‘cal ani 
vocal culture in the Central district 
schools, Norwich, for eight years, and in 
the New London public schools for twelve 
years, has resigned, and will terminate 
her work in both cities with the end of 
the present school year. Miss Ives has 
been singularly successful with her 
classes, and has done good work with 
private pupils here, in New London, and 
in Westerly, having also taught physical 
culture in the last-named city for a num- 
ber of years. Miss Ives has made a suc- 
cess of her text-book, “Visible Speech,” 
and is to devote her time to an exposition 
of its merits for the benefit of those 
schools it which it may be introduced by 
her New York publishers. The book is 
being adopted by the leading schools of 
the large cities, and Miss Ives feels that 
she is best fitted to explain its methods; 
hence she will relinquish her other work 
for this purpose. Her resignation has 
been accepted with regret by the school 
boards of both Norwich and New London. 

PUTNAM. Miss Welen Howe Leavens 
has been reappointed superintendent of 
music in the district schools at Putnam. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The three fellow- 
ships at the disposal of the trustees of 
Teachers’ College have been awarded as 
follows: In manual training, value $650, 
James Edwin Addicott of San Jose, Cal., 
a graduate of the California State Normal 
School and the St. Louis Manual Training 
School; in education, value $650, Anthony 
Henry Suzzalo of San Francisco, a gradu- 
ate of Leland Stanford Jr. University an1 
Columbia, and Jesse Dismukes Burks of 
Los Angeles, Cal., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and Clark University. 

At a meeting of the Male Principals’ Associ- 
ation, held May 16, a special committee, con- 
sisting of John Doty, Bernard Cronson. Henry 
Cassidy, and John Walsh, which has had 
the matter of corporal punishment under 
consideration for some time, presented a 
lengthy report. In part, the committee’s 
report reads: — 

“The subject of discipline, which, in our 
opinion, is of the most vital importance 
to the welfare of our public school sys- 
tem, calls most urgently for a modifica- 
tion of the laws governing it; for it is 


our belief based on observation and ex- 
perience extending over a number of 
years that the means at our command for 
disciplining the unruly pupils of our pub- 


lic schools are inadequate. We, therefore, 
beg leave to submit: — 

“1, We are in accord with the general 
spirit of the laws governing punishments 
of refractory pupils; at the same time, 
we must confess that there are children in 
our public schools upon whom the pre- 
vailing method of discipline has not the 
corrective influence it is intended to have. 

“2 We feel justified in recommending 
for these pupils sterner measures, for the 
following reasons: — 

“(1) Every child, no matter how per- 
verse he is, has the right to demand of us, 
as the chief element of his future welfare, 
that we train him to a wholesome re- 
spect for law. Training implies power to 
enforce obedience. 

“(2) The child’s right is our duty, from 
which we are not absolved by the mere 
plea of sentiment. 

“It is unjust repeatedly to subject the 
well-behaved children to the contaminat- 
ing influence of one or two of their class- 
mates, for each act of disobedience or of 
unseemly behavior léaves its impress 
upon the minds and characters of the 
youthful observers of it. The unruly 
children of the class, taking advantage of 
the limitations upon the powers of the 
teachers, waste the time of other pupils, 
make class management a difficult task, 
and in many instances conduct them- 
selves toward teachers in a manner that 
would not be tolerated outside of a public 
school building. 

“We would, therefore, respectfully fec- 
ommend that any pupil who, upon trial 
by the proper authorities, is adjudged un- 
amenable to the prevailing method of dis- 
cipline, shall thereafter be deemed subject 
to corporal punishment to be adminis- 
tered by the principal or by some teacher 
designated by him.” 

The committee in its report takes up 
the question of truancy, and declares that 
the past operation of the law has been 
ineffective, and that the evil has increased 
rather than diminished. The committee 
finds that but few truants are committed 
to the truant school, and few of these are 
reformed. Many cases have been wholly 
unchecked, and have ‘‘so infected others 
that the number of truants has been con- 
stantly increasing.” In conclusion, the 
report says:— 

“Moreover, the mere recruiting of the 
ranks of truancy from those who are not 
strong enough to withstand temptation is 
not the final or the worst _ result. 
Familiarized with the unpunished viola- 
tion of one law, the truants in our 
schools too often become violators of 
others, finally appearing at the bar of the 
criminal court. 

“To remedy these defects, we submit: — 

“1. That a sufficient number of aitend- 
ance officers should be provided to admit 
of the prompt investigation of every case 
reported. 

“2. That the entire magisterial powers 
in cases of truancy should be lodged with 
the district superintendents, who should 
have power 

“To commit for a hearing on charges 
by the principal or other person. 

“To commit after a hearing with or 
without the parental consent. 

“To compel the attendance of parents 
at hearings. 

“To fine parents who neglect their 
duties under the law. But the minimum 
fine should be less than at present. 

“3. That permanent provision should 
be made for the accommodation of 1,500 
truants; and that the existing institu- 
tions of correction should be used as a 


temporary resource to supply the present 


or any future deficiencies.” 

The association approved the report, 
and decided to forward copies to the 
board of superintendents and to the board 
of education. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Following is the announce- 
ment of the summer session, Chicago 
Normal School, to be held at the Chicago 
Normal School building, beg nning June 
29, and continuing four weeks: — 

This session will be under the super- 
vision of the Chicago board of education, 
and maintained by an appropriation made 
by the board. The primary purpose is to 
further the professional interests of Chi- 
cago teachers, to whom tuition is free. 

Non-resident teachers may be admitted 
on payment of $10 tuition for the term. 
The work will be adapted to mature stu- 
dents and experienced teachers, and will 
consist of the study of general pedagogy 
and a philosophic and professional treat- 
ment of academic subjects. 

Many, in spite of the burden of daily 
school work, are pursuing studies in the 
Normal School Extension courses. It 
seems due to them, and to others of like 
professional zeal, that an opportunity for 
study during vacation time should be fur- 
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nished. It is hoped that this opportunity 
will not over-induce teachers to study dur- 
ing vacation; for many teachers should 
take complete rest during that time. And 
many should, as they have been doin7, 
pursue work abroad; for, other things 
equal, this is of more value than work at 
home. Those who find it advsable to 
study in the summer school should limit 
themselves to the kind and amount of 
work which will be restful and recreative. 
To this end the courses are all elective. 
Many teachers should take but one study; 
and one regular study with the daily gen- 
eral lecture would be quite sufficient. It 
is earnestly advised that no more than 
two studies and a general lecture be 
taken. The aim is inspiring leisure, 
rather than forced labor. 

In order that adequate preparation may 
be made, those who expect to attend are 
requested to wiite the prince’ pal*cf the 
Normal School, stating the'r intentions 
and the subjects desired. The right to 
withdraw a subject elected by fewer thau 
twenty-five students is reserved. 

The faculty of the Summer School fol- 
lows: Edwin G. Cooley, superintendent of 
schools; Arnold Tompkins, principal, 
philosophy of education; W. Bertha 
Hintz, department of art, Chicago Normal 
School; Henry W. Thurston, department 
of history and sociology, Chicago Normal 
School; Edwin Erle Sparks, department 
of history, University of Chicago; Oscar 
L. McMurry, department of manual train- 
ing, Chicago Normal School; Frank W. 
Darling, department of geography, Chi- 
cago Normal School; Jaques W. Redway, 
author and lecturer in geography, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; James F. Hosic, depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal School; 
Fred N. Scott, department of rhetoric, 
University of Michigan; John W. Shep- 
herd, department of science, Chicago 
Normal School; Henry C. Cowles, depart- 
ment of botany, University of Chicago: 
Fred W. Buchholz, department of math2- 
matics, Chicago Normal School; William 
W. Black, department of science and art 
of instruction, Chicago Normal School; 
William N. Hailman, educational author 
and lecturer, Boston; Helene L. Dickey, 
librarian; Edward A. Jackson, curator. 

Amendment to the school law relating 
to cities of 100,000 imhabitants: — 

Article VI. (The board of education 
shall have power) 

Twelfth. To grant the use of assembly 
halls and class rooms when not otherwise 
needed, including light, heat, and attend- 
ants, for public lectures, concerts, and 
other educational and social interests, free 
of cost, but under such provisions and con- 
trol as they may see fit to impose. 

Primary grade rooms may be closed not 
earlier than Thursday afternoon, June 25, 
grammar grade rooms not earlier than 
Thursday evening or Friday forenoon, and 
high schools not earlier than Thursday 
evening. 

(May 15, 1901, p. 619, Proceedings.) 

“No presents of any sort, including 
flowers, shall be given to graduates at 
their commencement exercises, and every 
effort shall be made to confine the expense 
incident to such graduation exercises to 
an amount within the means of such 
graduates.” 

MINNESOTA. 

J. A. Tormey of Winona accepts elect- 
ion to Spokane, Washington, as superin- 
tendent, to succeed Mr. Saylor, who goes 
into business under highly favorable con- 
ditions. 
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The Island of Jamaica is practically a 
huge mountain range, standing alone in 
the Caribbean sea, 1,588 miles south of 
Boston, 92 miles south of Cuba, and 100 


miles west of San Domingo. It is nearly 


150 miles long; varying from thirty to 
fifty miles wide. Its area is some 4,200 
square miles, about one-eighth of which 
is at an elevation of over 2,000 feet 
(some peaks nearly 8,000 feet high); 
about one-third is at a level of between 
one and two thousand feet, and inter- 
spersed with picturesque gorges, lovely 
valleys, and broad plateaus, or table- 
lands. It is famed for a peculiarly de- 
lightful, almost changeless, spring-like 
climate; modified by its geographical 
position, direetly in the path of the Gulf 
Stream, with a current of warm, crystal 
blue water flowing around it; also in 
the “Windward Passage” or in the track 
of “The Trade Winds.” The great ele- 
vation produces a tonic mountain at- 
mosphere, much like our northern Cats- 
kills or Adirondacks, which the trade 
winds keep constantly in motion, simi- 
lar to the aetion of a huge electric fan; 
although in “The 


Tropics,” it ean never be very hot or 


consequently, 


very cold in Jamaica, A _ careful 
record of the thermometer for ten 
vears, from June, 1880, to June, 1890, 
Showed that it varied from 66 8-10 


degrees to 86 4-10 degrees, or a mean 
range of 17 1-10 degrees variation in 
ten years. Many thousand tour’s's, 
invalids, and pleasure seekers from the 
United States are constantly visiting 


Jamaica. Those who have spent the 
summer months there, invariably agree 
in saying that the climate is more en- 
joyable and delightful in mid-summer 
than in mid-winter, as there seems to 
be only one season there, and that a 
“perpetual springtime.” The sea bath- 
ing is an important feature. The clean 
white, sandy beaches, free from sharks 
or undertow, permit a most exhilarat- 
ing dip in the milk-warm waters cf ths 
Gulf Stream at all hours. For the lover 
of botany, there is a wonderful field for 
study; a prodigal growth of “tropical 
vegetation, fruits, flowers, and curious 
foliage abound on every hand. The 
student of astronomy will find many 
strange and interesting constellations in 
these southern skies. There is a per- 


fect system of smooth, hard reads and 
by-paths, extending in every direction. 
Electric and steam railroads will carry 
you to many historic towns and places, 
whose records were old when the Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Kingston, the capital, is a large and 
beautiful city; Port Antonio, where you 
first land, is pronounced “A Dream of 
Fairy Land.” 


In the many towns and villages are 
elegant, well-kept hotels, with golf 
links, croquet grounds, and the comforts 
of the usual summer resorts; but you 
will be pleased at finding an almost 
entire absence of mosquitoes, flies, 
snakes, or the usual summer pests, 
Those desiring to Rive moderately can 
procure good board at many of the 


cleanly, comfortable English cottages, 


or boarding houses. The proprietors 
of the elegant Titchfield House at Port 
Antonio, desirous of interesting teach- 
ers to visit Jamaica, announce that for 
the summer season of 1903 they will 
charge a rate of $15 per week. 

This would seem am unusual oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a delightful ten-day sea 
voyage to a foreign land of wonderful 
interest for a very small outlay, espe- 
cially as you can procure your railroad 
tickets.to Boston during the July Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. for ha:f fare and 
good till September 1. 

The staunch and elegant twin-screw 


“Admiral” steamers leave Boston every 


Wednesday and Friday for Port An- 
tonio, without stop, making the voyage 
in five days. Round-trip tickets, in- 
cluding state-room, berths, and meals, 
$60. Good from May 1 to October 1. 
Write for free booklet, “Tropical Holi- 
days.” 


Extract from letter of Alfred S. 
Miller, Esq., 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, : 

“My recent trip to Jamaica, om your 
‘Admiral Sampson,’ was a journey 
brimful of pleasure and interest. There 
is not the monotony of the voyage to 
Europe. Things rare, curious, and 
beautiful greet the eye and delight the 
senses. Who has ever before seen 
flowers and grasses of such brilliant 
colorimgs, and trees of such variety of 
form and foliage as appear here on 
every side? But this is only the begin- 
ning. With every drive and excursion 
about the island the interest increases; 
new sights, new sensations greet the 
traveler everywhere. Only those who 
have never seen Jamaica can doubt the 
truth of the description of its wonder- 
ful beauty and variety of scenery.” 


“ALONG THE BEACH, NEAR PORT ANTONIO.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Dr. Charles R. Eastman of the Harvard 
Museum of Comparative Zoology has 
sailed for Europe, to take possession of 
the zoological collection of Baron de Beyet 
of Brussels, which has just been purchased 
as a gift to the university by Andrew Car- 
negie. This famous private museum, one 
of the finest and most complete of its 
kind, was obtained through the efforts of 
Dr. Eastman, who, as a guest of Baron de 
Beyet at his chateau, near Brussels, last 
summer, spent much time in studying it. 
A short time ago he found that the baron 
would sell the collection, and he at once 
interested Mr. Carnegie in the project of 
buying it for Harvard’s zoological depart- 
ment. Mr. Carnegie, as a personal friend 
of Dr. Eastman, has long taken an active 
interest in his work, and sent him word 
by cable last Saturday that the purchase 
had been made. 

The collection is especially rich in 
specimens of extinct birds and animals of 
Central Europe and Northern Asia, con- 
taining many that cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the world. The baron has 
made a lifelong study of the subject, and 
his classifications have been accepted by 
most of the European universities. Since 
Harvard has been working industriously 
for the last few years to enlarge her col- 
lections of animals and birds at the Uni- 
versity Museum, she is particularly fortu- 
nate in getting possession of this collec- 
tion which ‘thas already been classified. 

President Wilson announced at the last 
Princeton University alumni meeting that 
Professor Henry B. Fine, Dod professor of 
mathematics, had been elected to succeed 
Dean Samuel R. Winans, resigned. The 
dean-elect graduated first honor man with 
the class of 1880. He received the Ph.D. 
degree from Leipsig in 1885, and that year 
was made assistant professor in Prince- 
ton, shortly after becoming full professor. 
Dr. Winans will resume his dutes of head 
of the Greek department. 

At the annual meeting of the Associates 
of Radcliffe College, Mrs. Agassiz, the 
honorary president of Radcliffe, who has 
for some time felt unequal to the respon- 
sibilities of the position, offered her resig- 
nation. The Associates accepted the res- 
ignation with reluctance. 

The Associates then proceeded to the 
election of her successor, and a unanimous 
vote was cast for Le Baron Russell 
Briggs, the dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences of Harvard College. Mr. Briggs 
has accepted the presidency of Radcliffe 
College. He will continue his present 
duties in connection with Harvard, taking 
up the new work at the beginning of the 
next college year. His appointment 
marks a still closer connection of Rad- 
cliffe with the university. 

The new president was born in Salem, 
Mass., in December, 1855. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1875, since 
when, as tutor in Greek and as instructor 
and professor of English, he has proved 
himself one of the most distinguished 
teachers in the university. In the spring 
of 1891 he was chosen dean of Harvard 
College. It would be superfluous to re-* 
mind the public of the manner in which 
he discharged the duties of the office. 
For his services in that capacity, Harvard 
University in 1900 conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of laws. In presenting 
the degree, the president characterized 
him as “‘the well-beloved dean of Harvard 
College, patient, tender, discerning, can- 
did, just and cheering because convince 
of the overwhelming predominance of 
good in the student wofld.” In 1902 he 
was appointed dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, which position he now 
holds, and Radcliffe College is indeed 
happy in having for its president a man 
of high distinction and rare qualities who 
has already rendered conspicuous service. 


President Julius Daniel Dreher of Roa- 
noke College, whose resignation has been 
announced, was born in Lexington 
County, 8. C., October 28, 1846. Becoming 
of military age while at school, he entered 
the Confederate army, in which he served 
during the last year of the Civil War, 
surrendering, under General Joseph E. 
Johnston, at Greensboro, N. C., in April, 
1865. The next four years were spent on 
the farm and in teaching and studying in 
Newberry county, 8S. C., at the expiration 
of which time he matriculated at Roanoke 
College as a member of the junior class, 
having in view as his profession the prac- 
tice of law. He was graduated in June, 
1871, with the degree of A. B., and was at 
once elected to the position of adjunct 
professor of Greek, and principal of the 
preparatory department. 
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successively the positions of assistant pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and instructor 
in English, professor of English language 
and literature, and financial secretary. 
When Rev. Thomas W. Dosh, D. D., re- 
signed the presidency of the college in 
1878, it was felt by the trustees that Pro- 
fessor Dreher’s character and training 
marked him as the man peculiarly fitted 
to direct the fortunes of the institution. 
Accordingly, on August 21, 1878, seven 
years from graduation, he was elected 
president. It was through his efforts that 
in the next year the handsome Bittle 
Memorial Library building was completed 
and formally opened, thus linking his 
name with that of the first president of 
the college. The size of the library build- 
ing was nearly doubled by the erection of 
an annex in 1894. Under his administra- 
tion, and largely through his efforts, the 
endowment has been well begun; the li- 
brary has been increased, the faculty has 
been enlarged, and five of its members 
have enjoyed the benefits of European 
training; the standard of scholarship has 
been raised; the number of student has 
gradually grown, the college has become 
favorably known throughout the country, 
and thas attracted patronage from some 
twenty-five states and a number of 
foreign countries. He has written much 
on educational topics. In 1881 the honor- 
ary degree of Ph.D. was conferred on him 
by Williams College. President Dreher 
will take a long-needed rest. 


As a parting testimonial of esteem to 
the venerable head of the institution, 
who is retiring from the office he has so 
long and honorably filled, President 
Warren of Boston University has been 
presented with a check for $1,000 by the 
Boston University Convocation, a body 
made up exclusively of graduates of the 
institution. The presentation was made 
at the annual meeting of the convoca- 
tion. 

At the annual reception of the alumni 
of Boston University, held May 4, it was 
announced by Rev. Dr. Warren that the 
university had been presented with a 
gift of $100,000, which will be used to 
purchase the building on the corner of 
Somerset street and Ashburton place. 


The dedicatory exercises of Page Hall, 
the College of Law, at the Ohio State 
University, will take place June 23. 
The twenty-sixth annual Commence- 
ment exercises will be held June 21-24. 


The people of Beirut, Syria, and espe- 
cially those interested in the American 
College at that place, were absorbed for 
four days last month in the ceremonies 
attendant on the inauguration of the new 
president, Dr. Howard Bliss, who succeeds 
his father, Rev. Daniel Bliss, D. D. Ex- 
ercises began on Sunday, May 10. A large 
audience, consisting of students and 
others, assembled in the morning in the 
college chapel to hear an address by Dr. 
Daniel Bliss, the aged first president of 
the college. Notwithstanding the more 
than eighty years of the speaker, it was 
one of the strongest, most vigorous ad- 
dresses ever delivered the hall. He 
spoke of the history of education in Syria, 
and wnat the Syrian Protestant College 
has done there and all over the country. 
The rest of the day was spent in prayers 
and other religious exercises. 

Monday was taken by the students in 
which to show their zeal towards the col- 
lege. Several addresses, in prose and 
poetry, were delivered in the presence of 
large numbers, many of them strangers to 
the institution. A number of people of 
higher’ rank, who hitherto have shown 
little interest in the methods of teaching 
used by the Americans, were heard talk- 
ing in high terms of the college. The 


For ag next seyea years he occupied afternoon of that day was used in the en- 


tertainment of guests by showing them 
what the college has accomplished in 
physical culture—a department quite neg- 
lected in Turkey, and especially in Syria. 
The athletic sports included running and 
jumping, bicycle riding, ball throwing, etc. 

Tuesday was given over to alumni. 
The exercises in the morning consisted of 
addresses by graduates in various walks 
of life. At noon a dinner was served in 
honor of the alumni and the rest of those 
invited. Then followed the exercises of 
inauguration. The long line of alumni 
and the other guests marched to the 
chapel two by two, headed by the presi- 
dent and the president-elect and the mem- 
bers of the faculty, attired in caps and 
gowns. Following that, several speeches 
were made by representative men, and 
finally came the inauguration address of 
the new president, Rev. Howard Bliss, 
D. D: 

Wednesday morning the college profes- 
sors entertainedd. Lectures on various 
scientific subjects, illustrated with stere- 
opticon, were delivered. In the afternoon 
a reception, conducted by the ladies of the 
faculty, was held in the new building 
known as Post hall, to which all students 
and alumni and the American and British 
residents of Beirut were invited. 


THE CHICAGO WAY. 

[As reported in the Chicago Tribune 
May 28, 1903.] 

“A girl with a radiant smile” was sum- 
moned by telegraph from St. Louis by the 
Chicago board of education last night to 
dispel the gloom cast over the normal 
school by the “unsympathetic, smileless” 
physiognomy of William Wesley Black. 

The young woman who has before her 
the herculean task of counteracting the 
depressing effect of Mr. Black’s solemn 
countenance is Miss Jane Zabriskie. She 
was elected to the chair of household arts 
at the normal school and will receive a 
salary of $2,300 a year. The argument 
that she was pretty “cinched” her elec- 
tion. 

It was not until after Mrs. Caroline 
Sherman, school trustee, had vouched for 
her pulchritude that all opposition to the 
election of Miss Zabriskie was removed. 
It was to the beauish gallantry of the 
school trustees that Mrs. Sherman ap- 
pealed and none was found lacking. 

After the school board had discussed 
pianos, the danger of dog bites, and fire- 
erackers and patriotic orations, Trustee 
Graham H. Harris read a telegram from 
Superintendent Cooley, who is in St. 
Louis, asking the election of Miss Za- 
briskie to the chair of domestic arts at the 
normal. He referred the school board to 
Mrs. Sherman as sponsor for the St. 
Louis teacher. 

Trustee Gallagher objected to the selec- 
tion of Miss Zabriskie on the same 
grounds that Mrs. Sherman and Mrs. Isa- 
belle O’ Keeffe opposed the election of Miss 
Alice O’Grady of New Britain, Conn., to 
the position of supervisor of the kinder- 
garten department at the normal school, 
because she was not a resident of Chi- 
cago. 

“But,” pleaded Mrs. Sherman, ‘“‘Miss Za- 
briskie was a resident of Chicago for two 
years. She was formerly in the service of 
the Chicago schools, and—and she is ex- 
tremely good looking.” 

“It seems to me,” said Trustee Galla- 
gher, bluntly, “that $2,300 jobs are given 
away rather unceremoniously nowadays.” 

“But this woman. is pretty,” interposed 
Trustee Downey. 

“Yes, yes,” shouted several trustees. 

“And $2,300 is easy at the normal,” sug- 
gested Trustee Harris. 

“Has she a pretty smile?” asked Trustee 


GLOBE Gases. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS 


GLOBE 


The 
World 
Famous 
One Dollar 
Corsets 


Ten 
Million 
Wearers | 


ba 


“GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 


Give the Latest Long, Straight Back Effect 


A= made on Smart, Stunning Models of 4 
to-date Figures, correct and very stylish. 


Worn by more ladies in all stations of life than 
any other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing #2 and $3. Any Figure Perfectly 
Fitted. A trial will convince you. 


E sold more One Dollar Corsets during 

1902 than any other maker in the world. 
Send for Catalog. All dealers sell Globe Corsets. 
If yours can’t su RY you, send us his name and 
#1.00, and we will forward any Corset, style, 
size, and color, you order, free of expense. 


ELCBE CCESET CO., Woicester, Mass. 


Rowland. “A radiant smile is needed at 
the normal.” 

“Sit down, Tom. Mrs. Sherman says 
this young woman is pretty. That ought 
to be enough for you,” put in Mr. Harris. 

Trustee Gallagher sat down Somebody 
moved the election of Miss Zabriskie, the 
motion was seconded, and it was carried 
without a_i dissenting vote. Trustee 
Gallagher registered a particularly strong 
and almost soulful ‘‘aye.”’ 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


The latest report of the educational de- 
partment of the Japanese government 
gives us the following information: — 


Schools, 29,355; increase over 1901, 473. 
Teachers, 110,104; increase over 1901, 
11,977; enrollment, 5,265,006; increase 
over 1901, 339,333; graduates, 911,621; in- 
crease over 1901, 112,737. 

Japan is nct losing sight of the fact 
that education in the present is the safe- 


guard of the future. 
Walter J. Ballard. . 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 


The summer quarter of the University 
of Chicago, in session from June 17 to 
September 3, offers unrivaled opportuni- 
ties to teachers for review and special 
study. The terms are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the ordinary work of the 
teacher. A special circular will be sent 
on application to the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 


Not At All Surprising that millions of 
best Americans have used Sozodont for a 
half century, It’s the Standard, 
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ome New Books 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author Publ 
snces — A Reading Book......,...... 
The Hacer of Lorimer Fleming H Chleago, | Normal School, sue hiss medical education, pie of gle Stati 
Kev of Exercises in the Reporting Isaac Pitman & salary of $1200 paid at start. 
Building Superin dsbevcccceencceoseecoscccces: OlBF “ “ “ 8.00 reial teachers can be within a week, if they are suitably prepared and have gumption. 
$400, for places that used to pay $350 to $400 and ‘will soun have to pay $100 
Whigham ese are all real vacancies, which we have been asked to fill. Come and 
How Paris a Funk Wagnalls, will realize that this isa busy place. nd see us if you can, and you 
Law of Mental Whitiog & Co. Chicago. 120 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 0. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NX. ¥. 
alka in New Emgland, ohn Lane, N. Y. 1.50 

Shakespeare and the Rival Poet...................... Acheson “ “ 195 M ERICAN 

1 Meee 1.50 pe Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Danish in owe. ead pant 8. Sons, N.Y. 1.20 | £F every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
tae Letters of Margaret Puller..........csccccceces — “ “ “ is Th e 4 70 Fifth A 
ven 

— te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new fon” 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


> _70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation 
Send for Reference took. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY ons 


Secured positions for two and one-half times as many teachers in 19J2 as in a 
. Enroll now for 1903 ny previous year! 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


he 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


BOSTO 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’e’R. 


TEACHGRS WANTSD. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and’colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, % 


STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS. 


The American Institute of Normal 
Methods (incorporated 1891 for the study 
of normal methods as applied to music 


and other branches) will ‘hold its thir- 
teenth annual session as follows: Bastern 
School, at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, Mass., July 14 to July 
31, 1903; Western School, at the College 
of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., July 14 to July 31, 1903. 

Faculty: Vocal music department— 
Samuel W. Cole, director of music, Brook- 
line and Dedham; Leonard B. Marshall, 
instructor in music, public schools, Bos- 
ton; Joseph Mischka, director of music, 
Buffalo; Leo R. Lewis, professor of 
music, Tufts College; Herbert Griggs, di- 
rector of music, Denver; Edwin A. Cox of 
Boston; Robert Foresman of New York; 
Charles H. Congdon of Chicago; Miss 
Minnie M. Jameson, director of music, 
Woburn and Plymouth; Miss May Louise 
Harvey of Boston; Miss Cora I. Hudson, 
special teacher of music, Providence; 
Miss Nannie C. Love, director of music, 
Muncie, Ind.; Miss Helen M. Place, direc- 
tor of music, Baltimore. Drawing depart- 
ment—Miss Cora A. Reid, director of 
drawing, Hannibal, Mo.; Miss Maud A. 
Simpson, assistant director of draw:ng, 
Portland, Me, 

For information regarding the Eastern 
School, address Edgar O. Silver, president, 
85 Fifth avenue, New York. 

For information regarding the Western 
School, address Frank D. Farr, 378 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


VARIETIES. 


Judge—"T see that your son has come 
at k trom college and is now going to en- 
er the business world. What seems to 
be his natural bent?” 

Fudge—“Natural bent? I wouldn’t cal: 


it ‘bent, Tq call it ‘broke. ’’—Baltimore 
Herald, 


oe Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
th n used over fifty years by mothers for 

eir children while teething, with per- 
Success, It soothes the child, 
win - the gums, allays all pain, cures 
thet colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
po est remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
het from teething or other causes, 
of the for sale by druggists in every part 
Winslo a Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
conte 9] Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


AMERICAN EDUCATORS IN CHINA. 


We are apt to lose sight of the work 
that is being done in education along 
American lines in China, by our foreign 
missionaries. On this point, Samuel L 
Gracey, our consul at Fuchau, capital of 
the province of Fukien, reports:— 


“Educational and medical work have 
received the greatest attention. Two 
large high-grade colleges in Fuchau, con- 
ducted by the Methodist church and the 
American board, have received most en- 
couraging support from «he officials and 
well-to-do classes. Entrance to these in- 
stitutions is at a premium, in consequence 
of limited facilities. The Methodist 
mission, including five iarge buildings 
and two more soon to be erected, and the 
grounds on which they stand, has been 
purchased with funds contributed entirely 
by the Chinese. The course of study in 
this school, as well as in that of the 
American Board mission, covers five 
years. One of the greatest difficulties the 
missionaries in charge meet with is that 
the Chinese officials are continually mak- 
ing offers of liberal salaries to students 
who have been in these institutions two 
or three years and have obtained a fair 
knowledge of English, for service in the 
yamens, customs and telegraph service, 
arsenal, docks, etc., which cause many of 
them to leave before graduating. Stu- 
dents from these schools are now serving 
all over China, from Peking to Canton, 
and even in Singapore, Borneo, Sumatra, 
and the: Philippine Islands, Some 500 
primary schools have been established in 
this district, most of which are feeders to 
the higher grade schools above men- 
tioned.” 

This is reliable and valuable testimony 
and should rejoice the heart of every 
American as to the part his country and 
his people are playing in the twentieth 
century movement for better world con- 


ditions. 
Walter J. Ballard. 


IN BOSON. 


Little Tommy—‘Can I eat another piece 


of pie?” 
Mamma (witheringly)—“I suppose you 
can,” 
Tommy—“Well, may I?” 
Mamma—“No, dear, you may not. “ 
Tommy—“‘Darn grammar, anyway!”— 


8. J. Block, in Lippincott’s, 


mmends college and normal gradua 8 its, and 


‘ with good general education wanted for depart 
P E CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory te 
ennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 


paying 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 


drawing. For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
THE EDU C ATORS’ EXGH ANGE 100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M. C, A. Blog., Portland, Me. 
Leaus iu the percentage vf its candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th N. Y. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU § every state. Successtul tencnors 


seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
(H) Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 ranted | Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave, DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


in that field. For full information write to 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FIcCKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


Fort EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because. it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpe. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. » 4 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


0999900000 


Kellogg’s Bureau| Teachers Wanted Loum, mo. 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Wanted, TEACHERS 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. ans 
New England re —— who are willing to devote a part of 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger 
satiety ee ep their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 
We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish i 
Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in all pareve A supplies 
private school in New England. free of cost. 


Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JourNaAL or Epucation, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Winship 


Private School 
WANTED. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can . 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 

MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly Ww HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
subsoription, mention “ Journal of Education.’ 
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